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Congress Must Raise Taxes: How? 


By RICHARD LEE STROUT 


The Scholastic’s Special Correspondent in the Nation’s Capital 


HE most urgent financial problem be- 

fore the Government is to balance its 
budget. The Treasury closed its books 
June 30, 1931—the end of the last fiscal 
year—with a huge 12-month deficit of 
900 million dollars. This year, if new in- 
come is not secured, the deficit will reach 
an additional two billion dollars. As na- 
tions, like individuals, should live within 
their incomes, the situation is causing 
grave concern to officials of the Treas- 
ury Department and the Administra- 
tion. 

There are, in general, three ways in 
which the Nation can meet the situation. 
It can economize; it can impose new 
taxes; it can borrow. Indications in 
Washington today are that the Govern- 
ment will adopt all three of these meas- 
ures. 


Economy Not Enough 


President Hoover has already instituted 
arigid economy program. He has asked 
the public to support his move. But it is 
obvious that this alone will not meet the 
present emergency. Uncle Sam usually 
spends around four billion dollars a year. 
Of this, something more than half goes 
for items like interest, soldiers’ pensions, 
and other “fixed charges” which cannot 
be readily reduced. Therefore economies 
must all come out of the other half. An- 
other difficulty is that the Government, 
as Mr. Hoover stated October 16, “must 
make its contribution to expanded em- 
ployment”. This means that the Govern- 
ment should not economize to the extent 
of reducing the number of jobs, at a time 
when some six million are already out of 
work, And a final difficulty is that there 
is always opposition to specific economies 
by interested parties. This was_illus- 
trated in protests against Mr. Hoover’s 
announcement last month that the Navy 
budget had been pared down 60 million 
dollars from the sum originally asked by 
Navy Department heads. The Army 
budget of about $481,565,000 has been 
reduced about 44 million dollars below 
last year’s budget. 


Who Shall Be Taxed? 


If economies will not balance the 
budget, will new taxes do it? The answer 
is that they will help. Congressmen of 
all parties originally opposed tax in- 
creases just before a presidential elec- 
tion but the huge size of the mounting 
deficit has largely changed this view. 
Now the question is, if taxes are to be 
increased, what kind of taxes shall they 


be? The Progressives have one answer. 
They say, tax rich people; let us in- 
crease income taxes, which are now ap- 
plied on a graduated scale which falls 
heavier on people with larger incomes. 
Progressives, and many others in Con- 
gress, urge an increase in the so-called 
“higher brackets” of the income tax to 
bring more money from wealthy people, 
who are actually taxed far less in the 
United States than in most European 
countries. 

The support of other parties to this 
proposal is chiefly one of degree. Re- 
publicans, like Senators Smoot and Reed, 
feel that higher income taxes are neces- 
sary; but they do not think that such 
taxes will balance the budget, as many 
Progressives appear to believe. Incomes 
have been reduced by the depression. 
They feel that new, hitherto “untapped” 
sources of revenue must be opened up. 
This view is backed also by the Treasury 
Department. 

Accordingly, a sales tax has been pro- 
posed. Everybody has seen a sales tax at 








Percentage Distribution of Receipts from U. S. 
Personal Income Tax for 1927, According 
to Income Classes 


Income Classes Percentage of No. of 
(per year) Total Receipts Returns 


3,187,950 


Umier $5,000 
$5,000 to $10,000 2.48 567,700 
$10,000 to $25,000 252,079 





$25,000 to $50,000 





$50,000 to $100,000 





$100,000 to $600, 000 





$500,000 to $1,000,000 1.73% 657) 





Over $1,000,000 11.67% 290 











Total No. 
of Returns 
4,101,547 


Total, 100.00% 








work -in the tax on gasoline charged by 
States all over the country. A general 
sales tax would apply to all sorts of ar- 
ticles in retail trade. Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania originally proposed this. 
Now, however, he urges a “selected” 
sales tax, applying to luxuries. In the 
World War a tax was imposed on the 
sale of each automobile, and this would 
be a logical revival under his program 
today. Many other Senators favor such 
luxury taxes. Still another proposal 
comes from Senator Bingham of Con- 
necticut. He favors a 2-cent stamp tax 
on bank checks. Progressives also urge 
higher inheritance taxes. Party lines are 
not yet sharply defined on these ques- 
tions. 

Finally, the third way of meeting the 
deficit is simply to postpone meeting it, 
by borrowing money! The Government’s 
credit is good, and it is probable that 
huge new loans will be floated by the 
Treasury Department to provide the 
funds which Congress does not raise by 
new taxes, and which Mr. Hoover does 
not save by his new economies. Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, for example, 
leader of the Democrats in the Upper 
House, speaking for the conservatives of 
his party, favors such new bond issues 
as opposed to additional income taxes on 
wealthy people, which, he declares, “ap- 
proach confiscation”. 


The Political Aspect 


The final uncertain element in the sit- 
uation is the course which Congress will 
take toward new governmental expendi- 
tures. It may increase rather than re- 
duce them, in which case the deficit 
would be bigger than ever. An elaborate 
program of unemployment relief through 
direct appropriations is being advocated 
by Progressives of both parties. This is 
contrary to President Hoover’s policy, 
which is that employment relief this 
winter should be financed by private sub- 
scription in each town and city. Mr. 
Hoover would veto proposals for large 


.immediate public works appropriations, 


or for direct Federal cash relief to the 
idle. Knowing that Mr. Hoover would 
veto such measures, some political oppo- 
nents propose the plans for partisan 
purposes. Others in Congress sincerely 
favor direct Federal aid to meet the win- 
ter’s crisis. With the possibility that such 
legislation will be passed, and possibly 
certain element is added to the already 
vexing problem of balancing the national 
budget. 
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Tory Die-Hards Attack Government on Tariffs, 
Dominions, and India Policy 


HAT the National Government of 

Ramsay MacDonald would soon be 
forced into some decisive action on tariffs 
was seen to be the handwriting on the 
wall as soon as the election returns were 
counted. With 85 per cent of his support 
coming from the Conservative Party, the 
Premier was in no position to block the 
trend to protection which most of the 
Conservatives want. Nobody was sur- 
prised, then, when Walter Runciman, the 
National Liberal President of the Board 
of Trade, though himself a shipping man 


JOHN TRIES HIS HAND 


—Messner in the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle, 


with centuries of free trade in his bones, 
introduced the government’s tariff meas- 
ure, calling for full authority to be given 
the Board of Trade to impose tariffs on 
any manufactured goods imported from 
abroad, up to 100 per cent of their value. 

The bill was rushed through both the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, with practically no opposition, in 
three days and was signed by the King, 
whereupon Runciman announced a list of 
50 per cent customs duties to prevent 
“dumping” and to go into effect immedi- 
ately. Most of them were on articles 
which formerly came in duty free, rang- 
ing from typewriters, cutlery, metal furni- 
ture, and radio sets to cosmetics and silk 
hosiery. A much larger list is expected to 
be announced shortly and even higher 
rates may be slapped on. Of such manu- 
factured goods the United States ex- 
ported 275 million dollars’ worth to Eng- 
land in 1930, and the measure will un- 
doubtedly succeed in doing what its spon- 
sors want it to—keep out the bulk of im- 
ports that compete with British products. 
It is not expected to produce much rev- 
enue because foreign producers simply 
will not be able to sell their goods in 
England. 

Huge cargoes of goods from America 
and the Continent, by ship and airplane, 
were rushed into England at the last 
minute to escape the tariff. And many 
American manufacturers, foreseeing the 


tariff some months ago, have already 
built branch factories-in England to take 
care of their British markets. 

The new tariff measure is temporary, 
for six months only, but long before that 
the Cabinet will have worked out a 
permanent set of tarifis which ought to 
satisfy even the most rabid protection- 
ists. None of the duties apply to imports 
from the British Dominions, thus allow- 
ing them a tremendous advantage in com- 
petition over other foreign countries. 
This is particularly true of Canada, whose 
manufactured goods compete directly 
with American products in England. The 
result is a sort of one-way “Empire free 
trade” union. But the Dominions are 
perfectly free to levy tariffs on the 
‘products of the mother country, and in 
fact Canada and Australia already have 
—which the London government hopes to 
persuade them to rescind at the Imperial 
Conference at Ottawa next summer. 
Although there has been a good deal of 
wild talk of “reprisals” on the part of 
French and American exporters, England 
is wholly within her rights in the new 
protective policy, and in fact the United 
States and France have only themselves 
to blame, for they are both high-tariff 
countries. 

The real fight on the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment, it is now clear, will come not 
from the shattered Labor remnant, but 
from the right side of the House, where a 
group of Tory die-hards, reactionary in 
both foreign and domestic policies, cap- 
tained by Winston Churchill, have declared 
war on their own government. Churchill, 
one of the most brilliant men in English 
politics, has held almost every office in 
the government except Prime Minister. 
A facile orator and writer, he is distrusted 
by the moderate leaders like MacDonald 
and Baldwin because of his unbalanced 
emotionalism. He is an opportunist, al- 
ways willing to support any movement 
that promises to advance his fortunes. 
Churchill bitterly resents the fact that he 
was left out of the new Cabinet, and in- 
tends to be revenged on his old chief 
Baldwin as well as on MacDonald, whom 
he considers a sentimentalist. 


Besides demanding an immediate high 
tariff, the Churchillites attacked the Gov- 
ernment on the proposed law governing 
the relations of the dominions and the 
Empire, known as the Statute of West- 
minster. It gives legal recognition to the 
complete independence of the dominions 
under the Crown, a step agreed upon at 
the Imperial Conferences of both 1926 
and 1930. No one objected to the general 
form of the act, but Churchill proposed 
an amendment prescribing that the Dail 
Eirann, parliament of the Irish Free 
State, should have no power to change or 
repeal the act or constitution by which it 
came into existence in 1922, with the ap- 
proval of England. This would have 
keenly offended President Cosgrave and 
the other heads of the Free State Gov- 
ernment. It would have discriminated 
against Ireland as against the other do- 
minions. And it would probably have 


STEVENSON AT VAILIMA 


PROXY BIRTHDAY 


ORTY years ago, when young Annie 

Ide told Robert Louis Stevenson, at 
his island home, Vailima, Samoa, that she 
never received birthday presents because 
she was born December 25th, he legally 
turned over his own birthday, November 
13th, to her, “to be enjoyed in the cus. 
tomary manner”. Only one provision wa: 
made: that she should duly celebrate the 
birthday every year or else it would go 
automatically “to the President of the 
United States”. Last month, Mrs. Annie 
Ide Cockran held the customary celebra- 
tion, with “the sporting of fine raiment. 
eating of rich meats, and receipt of gifts. 
compliments and copies of verses, accord: 
ing to the manner of our ancestors”. 





PRIZE RULES 


The Pulitzer prize for novels used to 
belong to “the original American novel 
published during the year which shall 
best ‘present the wholesome atmosphere 
of American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood”. 
With novels like Scarlet Sister Mary in 
mind, the advisory board of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism decided to change 
the wording to “the best novel published 
during the year by an American author’. 








given new impetus to the republican 
movement of Eammon de Valera, who 
wants absolute separation from the 


Empire. The amendment was Sil- 
cerely opposed by Stanley Baldwin and 
by both Liberal and Labor leaders. The 
Labor opposition of George Lansbury 
supported the Government, and_ the 
Churchill group were voted down by 350 
to 50. ; 

The right wing, however, will continue 
to harass the Government, and will try 
scuttle MacDonald’s Indian policy. what- 
ever the Round Table may ultimately a 
complish. Churchill is all for sending 
Gandhi about his business and putting 
the screws on India again. 
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TALY STATES HER CASE 


r ATEST in the procession of high- 

ranking foreign statesmen who have 
sme to the United States to talk directly 
» President Hoover and his aides in an 
fort to win sympathy for the policies 
nd interests of their own nations is 
ino Grandi, Foreign Minister of Italy 
(Schol., Nov. 14). The invasion began 
Jjuring the World War when all the Al- 
lied powers sent “high commissions” to 
ork out plans of codperation with the 
United States. After the Armistice, al- 
though America declined to enter the 
league of Nations which its own War 
President had started, it became increas- 
ingly evident that the economic, if not 
the political, capital of the world had 
crossed the Atlantic. Prime Minister 
MacDonald of Great Britain came two 
years ago to pave the way for the Lon- 
don Naval Conference. This fall came 
Premier Pierre Laval, chief of the most 
ptent European nation, to explain to 
\merica where France stands on the 
yhole tangled problem of reparations, 
var debts, world depression, and disar- 
mament. 

And now the 35-year-old second-rank- 
ing oficial of Italy has fulfilled a similar 
mission. Because he stands in high favor 
with that dynamic figure, Premier Benito 
Mussolini, the big boss of Fascism, as 
well as for his own colorful personality, 
Grandi’s visit was attended with ex- 
traordinary interest. Officially he was 
calling on Secretary of State Stimson be- 
cause they occupy corresponding posi- 
tins and because the two had become 
warm friends when Stimson was in Rome 
lat summer. But of course his main pur- 
pose was to talk face-to-face with Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Grandi spent a longer time here than 
ay of the other visiting statesmen. Be- 
sides several days in Washington, he at- 
tended many functions in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Through- 
out his stay he was heavily guarded by 
police and secret service men on account 
of the threats which had been made 
against him by anti-Fascist Italians in 


SMILING DIPLOMACY 
President Hoover, Signor Grandi, and 
Secretary Stimson 




















ANG STAIRWAY 


Simon LAKES Steet 


the United States. Though he was de- 
nounced by radical opponents of the 
Fascist regime who charge him and Mus- 
solini with numerous crimes against lib- 
erty and free speech, no violence oc- 
curred. 

The results of the Grandi-Hoover talks 
were much less definite than those with 
Laval and MacDonald. No joint state- 
ment was issued at the close of them. 
However, the positions of Italy and the 
United States in international policies of 
the past year or two have been in close 
agreement. Italy favors reduction of the 
burden of Germany’s reparations pay- 
ments, and sympathizes with German 
efforts to obtain a revision of boundaries 
under the Treaty of Versailles. Since the 
United States treated Italy more leni- 
ently than any other power in the war 
debts settlements, on account of the poor 
economic condition of Italy, the Italians 
are less insistent on a reduction of the 
war debts than other countries. 

On arms questions Italy is the chief 
opponent of France on the Continent. 
Their interests in the Mediterranean Sea 
set them against each other at the Lon- 
don Conference and prevented an agree- 
ment between them for joining in the 
limitation of naval building. But with 
the world disarmament conference at 
Geneva only three months away,. re- 
newed efforts will be made to secure some 
preliminary harmony. All the powers 
have accepted the League’s one-year 
naval holiday; originally proposed by 
Grandi, and he and the President are 
hopeful that some constructive continua- 
tion of it will result. 





NO FAIR 


The football team at Sing Sing, after 
trouncing the Ossining Naval Militia 
eleven, booked a match with the police- 
men of Fort Jervis, N. Y. The policemen 
won hands down, but it leaked out that 
Chief of Police Moorhead had sworn in a 
team of crack football players especially 
for the game... The prisoners have lost all 
respect for the law. 
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SUNKEN TREASURE 
O RECOVER valuables from the 


Lusitania, torpedoed by a German 
submarine off the coast of Ireland before 
the United States entered the World War, 
Simon Lake and Captain H. H. Railey 
plan to sink a tube, described as a “‘steel- 
enclosed stairway” to the sunken ship. 
They expect to have divers on the scene 
within two months and have already ap- 
plied for permission to the British Ad 
miralty, although, since the Lusitania i+ 
abandoned property, permission is not 
really necessary. 

Lake designed a similar tube twenty 
years ago to recover $6,000,000 in gold 
sunk off Holland’s Zuyder Zee, but the 
war stopped that operation. Lloyd’s of 
London still has an eye on that cargo. 

The main function of the tube is to 
save the time under water which is lost 
when divers must be lowered from the 
surface. Frank Crilley, who is to be in 
charge of diving operations, says he can 
work an hour easily at a depth of 200 
feet, which is the approximate position 
of the Lusitania, but ordinarily most of 
that time would be lost in transit. The 
tube is also supposed to eliminate danger 
of the “bends”, an ailment resulting from 
working in high air pressures. 

Of the 1,198 who lost their lives when 
the Lusitania sank, 124 were Americans, 
including Charles Frohman, Elbert Hub- 
bard, and Alfred G. Vanderbilt. Photo- 
graphs of the wreckage are expected to 
add a great deal of detail to the story of 
this historical disaster. 

An Italian wrecking ship, the Artiglio, 
has been for several months past seek- 
ing to salvage the strongbox, containing 
5 million dollars in gold, from the P. & O. 
liner Egypt, sunk off the French coast in 
400 feet of water. They have reached the 
ship after epic struggles with the sea— 
the first salvage ship was sunk—but have 
not yet been able to raise the treasure. 
However, the decks covering the “gold 
room” have been torn away, and the 
treasure is definitely located. 





TO HELP BUILD NEW HOMES 


INE families out of ten in America 

would never be able to have a home 
of their own unless they could obtain 
mortgage loans for a large percentage of 
the value of their houses from banks, 
real estate companies, or savings and 
loan associations. Mortgages make it 
possible to pay back the cost of building 
or buying a house in easy installments 
over a period of years. In normal times 
about two hundred thousand new homes 
are built every year. But today less than 
half that number are being built, chiefly 
because the financial institutions have so 
much money—twenty or thirty billion 
dollars—tied up in mortgages on real 
estate, the value of which has shrunk 
sharply in the past two years, that they 
cannot afford to make further loans for 
new construction. 

This stagnation of the real estate mar- 
ket and building trades is very similar to 
the “frozen assets” situation of the gen- 
eral banking business, which President 
Hoover made a great constructive move 
to loosen up by his “National Credit Cor- 
portion” two months ago (Schol., Oct. 
31). And now the President has invented 
another sword to cut the Gordian knot in 
the home loan business. He will propose 
to Congress in the new session a plan for 
setting up twelve “home loan discount 
banks”, one for each of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve districts, under the super- 
vision of a Federal Home Loan Board. 
Each regional bank would have a capital 
of from five to thirty million dollars, with 
a total to start of 150 million dollars for 
the whole system. This capital would be 
subscribed by banks and loan associa- 
tions interested in real estate, but since 
it is not expected that they could afford 
the whole amount, the Government itself 
would make up the balance out of the 
Treasury. In this fact lies the principal 
difference of the new plan from the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation, which is 
strictly a private body of bankers provid- 
ing all their own capital, and without any 
control from a government board. On 


this account the plan will have to have 
the approval of Congress, but no real 
Opposition is expected. 

The way the scheme would work is 
this: A man with a-certain amount of 
cash for a first payment would go to a 
bank or savings association and secure a 
mortgage loan for the balance. That bank 
would then take his mortgage to the 
Home Loan Discount Bank for its dis- 
trict, which would discount the mortgage, 
paying the bank half its face value in 
cash. The bank would then be in a posi- 
tion to lend further money to some other 
borrower. No mortgage of more than 
15 thousand dollars would be discounted 
by the home loan banks, thus keeping 
their benefits among houses of small or 
moderate value where the need is great- 
est. It could not be used for anything 
but residential building or farms for 
home purposes. The properties would be 
strictly appraised, and the discount loans 
would be limited to from 25 to 30 per 
cent of these appraisal values. 

The result, Mr. Hoover believes, after 
a careful study of home building condi- 
tions carried out by a special commission 
which he put to work on the problem last 
year, would be to multiply vastly the 
amount of credit available for new con- 
struction. Each discount loan would re- 
lease four times its value in actual indus- 
trial orders. No less than 32 large in- 
dustries, including plumbing, electrical 
fixtures, heating apparatus, brick, con- 
crete, lumber, paint, etc., are concerned 
in the building and equipment of the 
average house, and a strong revival of the 
building trades would probably do more 
than any other single thing to cut down 
unemployment and put an end to the de- 
pression. The loan banks would also be 
able to help “frozen” banks refinance 
mortgages now falling due and threaten- 
ing foreclosure on thousands of small 
home-owners who are in danger of losing 
the savings of a lifetime and the roof 
over their heads because of reduced earn- 
ing power or unemployment. 


THE NATION’S SHRINE OF JUSTICE AS IT WILL APPEAR 


This magnificent classic interior will give fitting dignity to the court room of the new United 
States Supreme Court building, scheduled to be completed in three years 


WOMAN ENTERS 
SENATE 


Ve SUCCEED her late husband, Thaj 
deus Caraway, as United States S. 

ator from Arkansas, Governor Hary 

Parnell has appointed Mrs. Hattie Car, 
way. She will serve until a successor j 

chosen by popular vote at a special ele 
tion on January 12. The State Dem 

cratic Committee is expected to nominayd 
her for the unexpired term then to }q 
voted on, which runs until March, 1933 
and with general approval from Arkansa 
leaders, it is believed likely that she wil 
win the seat. Whether or not she js 
elected, she will have served in the Sep. 
ate for several weeks from the time jt 
convenes on December 7. She is not the 
first woman to occupy a Senate seat, but 
the only other, Mrs. Rebecca Felton of 
Georgia, was appointed by the Governor 
as a courtesy to serve for only one day, 
in 1922. Mrs. Felton was then 87, while 
Mrs. Caraway is only 53. No woman has 
even been elected on the strength of her 
own campaign efforts. The attempt of 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick of Illinois 
to enter the “most exclusive club in the 
United States” last year ended in her 
overwhelming defeat at the polls by Sen- 
ator J. Hamilton Lewis. There are sey. 
eral women in the House of Representa. 
tives, but practically all of them are 
widows filling seats formerly held by 
their husbands. 

Mrs. Caraway is a very domestic 
woman, not given to public activities, and 
expects to follow her husband’s program. 
His chief reputation was as a Democratic 
gadfly to Republican administrations. 
and his sharp and sarcastic tongue was 
often feared in Senate debates. 





RAT WAR 


Several million rats are blooming in 
New York’s Central Park where probably 
no more than two rats bloomed before. 
They have established headquarters near 
the zoo and had reached the point of 
terrorizing the tigers and frightening visi- 
tors off the paths when the city declared 
war on them last month. Irving and Hugo 
Billig were hired to distribute rat poison, 
with several police, zoo guards, and a 
number of the unemployed for an army. 
The police and guards were used mainly 
as an Intelligence Corps, with the task 
of locating the largest forces of the 
enemy, and the unemployed infantry bore 
the ammunition: 5,000 toast cubes dipped 
into 75 galions of a mixture of maritima 
scilla, convalaria, and digitalis, which 
harms no one but rats. Rats like it, be 
cause of the anise flavor, but the poison 
affects their lungs and makes them want 
to drink a lot of water. In about eight 
hours they die. The digitalis is good for 
the heart and Irving Billig eats the mix 
ture himself. He is an authority on rats, 
since he has to know what they like to 
eat. Cubes suit them better than other 
shapes, he says. When he is in a statis 
tical mood he will tell you that, if every: 
thing goes right, two rats will have 550.- 
000 descendants in one year; that tagged 
rats have turned up again at places two 
thousand miles away; that Minneapolis 
has larger rats than New York. 
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apanese War Party Brooks No Restraint 


HE theater of war in Manchuria wid- 
ens steadily. When the cavalry of Ma 
jen-shan, the new national hero of 
ina, attempted to surround the Japan- 
guards at the Nonni River bridge 
Schol., Nov. 28), General Honjo, the 
japanese commander-in-chief in the field, 
ered a general advance northward. 
weeping through a belt forty miles long 
bong the Taonan Railroad, the Japanese 
uted Ma’s forces in a two-day battle 
ithe most bloody, so far), occupied An- 
anchi, crossed the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
wad, and settled down in Tsitsihar, the 
fortified capital of Heilungkiang province 
which had been Ma’s headquarters. The 
(hinese war lord retreated into the hills, 
ireathing threats. Perhaps the most seri- 
ws phase of the invasion is the fact that 
he Japanese are now in the zone of Rus- 
rian influence north of the Chinese East- 
an Railroad, from which Russia had 
yarned “Hands off!” 

Japan, in a new exchange of notes 
yith Moscow, pledged herself not to in- 
jwe Russian interests, and reminded the 
Soviet leaders that Japan had stayed neu- 
ral during the Russo-Chinese troubles of 
two years ago and now expects Russia 
todo the same. Secretary Stimson cau- 
tioned Japan against involving Russia, 
for the situation is full of dynamite and 
night precipitate a European conflict. 

Then the wind of battle veered to the 
swuthwest. Chiang Kai-shek, head of the 
central government of China at Nanking, 
who has had his hands full with political 
rebellion in Canton, gave indications that 
he might take the field with a Chinese 
amy against the Japanese in Manchuria. 
At least he will go as far as Peiping to 
consult with his ally, Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, the Manchurian governor 
whom Japan expelled and who has been 
il there. The only troops in Manchuria 
remaining loyal to Chang Hsueh-liang is 
agarrison at Chinchow, on the Peiping- 
Mukden railway just north of the Great 
Wall. The Japanese have threatened to 
bomb Chinchow, and they have served 
notice that if any Chinese troops advance 
north of the Wall, Japan will fight them. 
skirmishing has already occurred south 
of Mukden. Chiang Kai-shek’s move is 
probably a gesture only, for it would be 
impossible for him to take an army into 
Manchuria in winter, except via the Muk- 
den road which the Japanese control. 
Furthermore his forces, though large, are 
lit up under the personal command of 
various local chiefs. China has appointed 
# Foreign Minister, succeeding C. T. 
ang, who resigned after he was at- 
tacked by jingoistic students, Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, one of China’s leading 
diplomats, former premier, and well- 
‘nown in the United States. Koo will 
continue the policy of seeking League in- 
lervention at Geneva, though there is a 
growing demand upon the government to 
abandon its efforts to maintain peace. 
Japan, too, has its internal struggle. 

€ peace party of Premier Wakatsuki 
and Baron Shidehara is under fire from 
the militarists, who are led in the cabinet 

LJiro Minami, Minister of War, and 


Jiro Minami, Minister of War 
at Tokyo 


The late Viscount Shibusawa, 
Peace Advocate 


General Honjo, Commander 
in Manchuria 


JAPAN’S TWO MEN OF WAR AND ONE OF PEACE 


Kenzo Adachi, Minister of the Interior. 
Japan’s financial position is precarious. 
She can wage no war without large for- 
eign loans, the Chinese embargo has hit 
her hard, and she may be forced off the 
gold standard. The present government 
has good intentions but has absolutely no 
control over the army in the field, which 
evidently intends to go its own limit. It 
would be no surprise, therefore, if the 
Wakatsuki government should have to re- 
sign in favor of an opposition ministry 
even more warlike. 

At Geneva the League Council seems 
to be marking time. Ambassador Dawes, 
though in Paris, has not sat with the ses- 
sions, and League delegates are doubtful 
of how far they can depend on American 
coéperation. Briand is pushing his plan 
for a League commission of inquiry in 
Manchuria, on which the United States, 
France, and England would probably be 
represented. But neither Japan nor China 
have accepted the scheme without reser- 
vations. Japan insists that the commission 
has no power over military movements, 
and that it must consider the disorganized 
state of China as a whole. China insists 
that hostilities must cease and the Japan- 
ese troops be withdrawn before the in- 
vestigation begins. 

Japan, it appears, has now attained all 
of her major objectives in Manchuria: 
her troops occupy all three of its provin- 
cial capitals; they control not only all 
Japanese railroad lines but all Chinese 
lines in which Japanese capital shares; 
they have ousted Chang Hsueh-liang and 
set up puppet governors in various parts 
of Manchuria. They have even tried to 
put Henry Pu-yi, weak-chinned former 
boy emperor of China, in office over the 
whole of Manchuria. 





SAVE THAT MOUNT 


Scenery lovers tried in vain last month to 
prevent a quarrying company from gashing 
the face of Taurus Mountain, Revolutionary 
landmark on the Hudson, near West Point. 
A charge of seven tons of dynamite shook 
loose 35,000 cubic yards of stone and left a 
scar 100 feet wide, plainly visible from the 
river. 


TWO WORLD FIGURES 


IRST citizen of Japan, Viscount Shi- 

busawa at the age of 14 saw Perry 
sail into the harbor of Yeddo in 1854. 
and entertained General Grant in 1876. 
Himself neither statesman nor soldier, 
but a business man, he was known as a 
champion of peace and world brother- 
hood. His progressive sympathies and 
the philanthropic uses to which he put 
his immense wealth have likened him 
to Washington, Lincoln, Gladstone, and 
Garibaldi as a‘national hero. He was 
always an advocate of peaceful policies 
in Manchuria. His recent death was 
mourned by all nations. 

Deputy Louis Loucheur, brilliant poli- 
tician, foremost industrial engineer, and 
one of the leading economists of France, 
died at his home last month at the age 
of 59. The “Stinnes of France”, as he 
had been called, was a powerful figure 
in the Laval ministry, and his death may 
cause considerable reshuffing in the 
government. 





MOVIE MEDALS 


For the best film released in 1930, 
Photoplay magazine awarded a_ gold 
medal to Universal Pictures for its much- 
discussed picture, “All Quiet on the 
Western Front”. 

The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences gave away statuettes of 
merit last month for the best performance 
by an actress, Marie Dressler, in “Min 
and Bill”; for the best performance by 
an actor, Lionel Barrymore, in “A Free 
Soul”; for the best achievement by a 
director, Norman Taurog’s direction of 
“Skippy”; for the best produced picture. 
“Cimarron”; for the best original story 
for motion pictures, John Monk Saun- 
ders’s, “The Dawn Patrol”; for the best 
motion picture adaption, Edward Cron- 
jager’s “Cimarron”; for best photog- 
raphy, Floyd Crosby in “Tabu”; for the 
best art direction, Max Ree in “Cimar- 
ron”; and for the best work in sound re- 
production the award went to Paramount 


Studio. 
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LYNCHING LIES 


HEN the annual toll of lynching 

took a spurt last year, it had the 
good effect of calling forth a commission 
to study the evil. The commission in- 
cludes some of the best minds of the 
South: George Fort Milton, president and 
editor of the Chattanooga News; Julian 
Harris, of the Atlanta Constitution; Dr. 
W. P. King, book editor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; Dr. W. J. Glo- 
thin, president of Furman University and 
of the Southern Baptist Convention; and 
Dr. Howard W. Odum of the University 
of North Carolina. The Negro Advisory 
Board of the commission includes na- 
tionally known educators: Dr. Benjamin 
F. Hubert, president of Georgia State 
College; Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk 
University; Dr. R. R. Moton, principal 
of Tuskegee Institute; Dr. John Hope, 
president of Atlanta University. 

The findings of the commission contain 
no surprises but they serve well to empha- 
size the ugly stupidity of mob passion. 
The commission reports that: (1) At 
least half of the lynching victims are pos- 
sibly innocent. (2) The pretext of lynch- 
ers that they are protecting womanhood 
is hypocrisy. Fewer than one-fourth of 
the lynching victims have been accused 
of attacking white women. (3) Claims 
that lynchings are‘ necessary because 
courts do not convict the criminals are 
false. (4) Although mob leaders can be 
identified without difficulty, they are sel- 
dom indicted. (5) Lynchings per tens of 
thousands of Negro population are most 
frequent in sparsely settled areas. (6) 
Lynching is directly associated with pov- 
erty and lack of education. 

At the same time, the picture is not en- 
tirely darkness. The table above indi- 
cates that—with the increase of courts 
and education—lynching is on the de- 
cline, except for the abnormal rise of 
1930, which may be due, in part, to eco- 
nomic competition between whites and 
blacks in the depression period. 

Many a Southerner has gone lynching 
because “Shucks, they ain’t hardly nothin’ 
else to do down heah”. But if the South 
is responsible for most lynchings, never- 
theless the guilt doesn’t belong to the 
geography but to the gentlemen—many 
of them Northerners—who have imposed 
poor schools and low wages upon its 
workers and farmers. 


GERMANY ON HER 
KNEES 


ERMANY has surrendered. She has 

lost another war—this time an, eco- 
nomic one. For ten years and by every 
kind of device she has tried desperately 
to pull herself out of the economic swamp 
and regain her “place in the sun” with- 
out admitting that her conquerors held 
the whip hand. Now at last she must 
accept France’s terms, for it’s France 
who will dictate the fashion in which 
Germany will be allowed to live in the 
next few years. 

Germany has now followed the broad 
hints which have been made to her in 
recent meetings of international states- 
men, particularly in the Hoover-Laval 
conversations, and has formally applied 
to the Bank of International Settlements 
at Basel, as the first step in securing a 
revision of reparations. This was done 
because, under the Young Plan, Germany 
may request the bank to appoint a special 
advisory committee to inquire into her 
capacity to pay. In the note sent by 
Chancellor Bruening, Germany says that 
she will be unable to continue the Young 
Plan annuities next year, despite the 
greatest possible reduction of expendi- 
tures and repeatedly increased taxes. The 
Hoover Moratorium provided a fortunate 
breathing spell, but this was only tem- 
porary, and conditions have not since im- 
proved as expected. The conferences 
which have been held since at London 
and Basel regarding Germany’s foreign 
loans have all suggested that a permanent 
solution of the problem must soon be 
sought. The short-term credits which 
were continued until next February 29 
by the so-called “standstill agreement” 
must then be dealt with. Germany asked 
that the committee of inquiry should con- 
sider not merely the matter of repara- 
tions, but Germany’s private debts and 
her general economic condition. 





ARMS TRUCE PROCLAIMED 


On November 16 Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions, announced that the one-year holi- 
day in armament construction proposed 
by the League at its September session 
had gone into effect, dating from No- 
vember 1. The truce, originally proposed 
by Dino Grandi, is a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” between the nations to suspend all 
arms building on land, sea, and air. It 
applies only to new construction. Build- 
ing will be continued on ships which had 
been started on the ways before Novem- 
ber 1, as well as airplanes, forts, etc., thus 
preventing increased unemployment. 

The invitation to join in the arms holi- 
day was sent to the 64 governments which 
will take part in the world disarmament 
conference in February. Although 16 of 
them have not yet accepted, the holiday 
was approved by all the major powers, 
United States, France, Italy, Germany, 
Japan, Great Britain, and Russia, and no 
objections had been raised. The result 
is considered in League circles an en- 
couraging sign for the success of the dis- 
armament conference, in the face of the 
prevailing pessim’sm and the war scare 
in the Far East. 
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HOME GROWN ART 


RESIDENT HOOVER, AI Smith, Otto 

Kahn, and 5,000 others helped to cele. 
brate the opening of the Whitney Mu. 
seum of American Art in New York’ 
Greenwich Village. 


Mrs. Harry Payne (Gertrude Vander. 
bilt) Whitney, who is herself one of our 
best sculptors, collects American art with 
some of the same excellent judgment en- 
ployed by Mr. Harry Payne Whitney in 
his collection of race horses. Because her 
enthusiasm for American artists goes be- 
yond the range of a private collection, she 
has remodeled into one building four old 
houses on Eighth Street for “a museum 
which will grow and increase in impor. 
tance as we ourselves grow”. 

Eighth Street is a dizzy street, skipping 
sideways and skidding around corners. 
One block holds an old barn remodeled 
into a night club. Greeks, Japanese, soda 
clerks, long haired poets, and a lot of 
women named Sally, Polly and Betty run 
its infinite restaurants. And _ its shops 
offer books, and all sorts of knickknacks, 
doodads, and curios, but no such things 
as nails, cloth, or groceries. The Whitney 
Museum rises remarkably staid and sane 
out of the motley. Its fresh, pink walls 
and the wide semi-classical doorway give 
a friendly, homelike invitation not typ- 
ical of museums. Equally pleasant is the 
prosperous interior. The construction of 
the four houses, moreover, is particularly 
suited, with odd corners, steps, and turn- 
ings, to parcel out surprises. 

The first exhibition consists entirely of 
oils and sculpture, with the famous 
“Dempsey and Firpo” painting of George 
Bellows hung in the place of honor. 
Although only a section of the entire 
Whitney collection (over 600 pieces) is 
now on view, the present exhibit contains 
work of Arthur B. Davies, John La Farge, 
Albert Ryder, Stuart Davis, and William 
Zorach. 

In the words of Herman More, curator, 
emphasis is placed first upon “art and 
second upon “American”, but none ap- 
pear in the collection who are not native 
born or who have not attached themselves 
to American themes. 

Mrs. Juliana Force, director, plans lee- 
ture courses and a series of monographs 
on American artists among the future 
projects of the museum. 
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How Come Christmas? | 


/ Every one who had the good fortune to see Marc Connelly’s Pulitzer S 
Prize play of the primitive rural negro and his religious yearnings, “The 
Green Pastures”, was impressed by its reverence, sincerity, and beauty. 
On the program appeared a note that the play was based on the folk 
tales of Roark Bradford. Here, in Mr. Bradford’s inimitable Negro 
dialect, is another piece from the same weaving, telling the ancient 
story of Christmas with the embroidered imagination of these quaint 
children of nature. There is one line in this story that is not only 








pure poetry, but might stand as a Christmas motto for every race and 
station: “Old Sandy Claus, live forever, and make my chilluns happy!” 


Scene: Corner in rural Negro church by 
he stove. The stove is old, and the pipe is 
d approximately erect by guywires, but a 
heerful fire is evident through cracks in the 
wove, and the woodbox is well filled. Six 
tildren sit on a bench which has been 
shifted to face the stove, and the Reverend 
ands between them and the stove. A hatrack 
nthe wall supports sprigs of holly and one 
slug” hat. A window is festooned with holly, 
ing strips of red paper, and strings of pop- 
om, A small Christmas bell and a tiny 
American flag are the only “store bought” 
decorations. 


RevEREND: Well, hyar we is, chilluns, 
ad hyar hit is Christmas. Now we all 
knows we’s hyar cause hit’s Christmas, 
don’t we? But what I want to know is, 
vho gonter tell me how come hit’s Christ- 
mas? 

Wie: Cause old Sandy Claus come 
around about dis time er de year, clawin’ 
ill de good chilluns wid presents. 

CurisTINE: Dat ain’t right, is hit, 
Revund? Hit’s Christmas cause de Poor 
litle Jesus was bawned on Christmas, 
ain't hit, Revund ? 

RevEREND: Well, bofe er dem is mighty 
tod answers. Old Sandy Claus do hap- 
yen around about dis time er de year wid 
wesents, and de Poor Little Jesus sho’ 
vas bawned on Christmas Day. Now, de 
question is, did old Sandy Claus start 
tawin’ chillun wid presents before de 
Por Little Jesus got bawned, or did de 
little Jesus git bawned before old Sandy 
(lus started gittin’ around? 

Witz: I bet old Sandy Claus was 
thwin’ chilluns before de Poor Little 
sus started studdin’ about gittin’ 
tawned, 

Curistine: Naw, suh. De Little Jesus 
wmed first, didn’t he, Revund? 

Wate: Old Sandy Claus is de oldest. 
sed his pitchers and I seed Jesus’ pit- 
‘ters, and old Sandy Claus is a heap de 
idest. His whiskers mighty nigh tetch 
te ground. 

. Deuta: Dat ain’t right. Old Methuse- 
ah is de oldest, ain’t he, Revund? Cause 
te Bible say 

Methuselah was de oldest man of his time. 

He lived nine hund’ed and sixty-nine. 


And he died and, went to heaven in due 
time. 


REVEREND: Methuselah was powerful 
old, all right. 

Witte: He wa’n’t no older den old 
Sandy Claus, I bet. Old Sandy Claus got 
a heap er whiskers. 

CurisTINE: But de Poor Little Jesus 
come first. He was hyar before old man 
Methuselah, wa’n’t he, Revund? 

REVEREND: He been hyar a powerful 
long time, all right. 

Witte: So has old Sandy Claus. He 
got powerful long whiskers. 

Dea: Moses got a heap er whiskers 
too. 

REVEREND: Yeah, Moses was a mighty 
old man, too, but de p’int is, how come 
Christmas git started bein’ Christmas? 
Now who gonter tell me? Cause hyar hit 
is Christmas Day, wid ev’ybody happy 
and rejoicin’ about, and hyar is us, settin’ 
by de stove in de wa’m churchhouse, 
tawkin’ about hit. But ain’t nobody got 
no idee how come hit start bein’ Christ- 
mas? 

Witte: You can’t fool old Sandy 
Claus about Christmas. He know, don’t 
he, Revund? He jest lay around and 
watch and see how de chilluns mind dey 
maw, and den de fust thing you know he 
got his mind make up about who been 
good and who been bad, and den he just 
hauls off and has hisse’f a Christmas. 

CuristiInE: Yeah, but how come he 
know hit’s time to haul off and have his- 
se’f a Christmas? 

Wituie: Cause any time old Sandy 
Claus make up his mind to have Christ- 
mas, well, who gonter stop him? 

CurIsTINE: Den how come he don’t 
never make up his mind ontwell de mid- 
dle er winter? How come he don’t make 
up his mind on de Fou'th er July? 
Ev’ybody git good around de Fou’th er 
July, jest like Christmas, so’s dey kin go 
to de picnic. But Sandy Claus ain’t payin’ 
no mind to dat cause hit ain’t time for 
Christmas, is hit, Revund? 

Wiuttie: Cou’se he don’t have Christ- 
mas on de Fou’th er July. Cause hit ain’t 
no p’int in Sandy Claus clawin’ ev’body 
when ev’body’s goin’ to de picnic, any- 
how. Sandy Claus b’lieve in scatterin’ de 
good stuff out, don’t he, Revund? He say, 
“Well, hit ain’t no p’int in me clawin’ 
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A Modern Morality 
By ROARK BRADFORD 


fo’ks when dey already havin’ a good time 
goin’ to de picnic. Maybe I better wait 
to de dead er winter when hit’s too cold 
for de picnic.” Ain’t dat right, Revund? 

REVEREND: Sandy Claus do b’lieve in 
scatterin’ de good stuff about de seasons, 


’ Willie, and hit sho’ ain’t no p’int in havin’ 


Christmas on de Fou’th er July. Cause de 
Fou’th er July is got hit’s own p’int. And 
who gonter tell me what de p’int er de 
Fou’th er July is? 

Cuorus: 

Old Gawge Wash’n’ton whupped de kaing, 

And de eagle squalled, Let Freedom raing. 

ReEvEREND: Dat’s right. And dat was 
in de summertime, so ev’ybody went out 
and had a picnic cause dey was so glad 
dat Gawge Wash’n’ton whupped dat 
kaing. Now what’s de p’int er Christmas? 

Wituie: Old Sandy Claus.... 

CurisTINE: De Poor Little Jesus... . 

REVEREND: Well, hit seem like old 
Sandy Claus and de Poor Little Jesus 
bofe is mixed up in dis thing, f’m de way 
y'all chilluns looks at hit. And I reckon 
y’all is just about zackly right too. Cause 
dat’s how hit is. Bofe of ’em is so mixed 
up in hit to I can’t tell which is which, 
hardly. 

DELIA: 
July? 

CurisTINE: Cou’se hit was. Don’t 
Christmas always come before de Fou’th 
er July? 

Witure: Naw, suh. Hit’s de Fou’th er 
July fust, and den hit’s Christmas. Ain’t 
dat right, Revund? 

ReverEND: I b’lieve Christine got you 
dat time, Willie. Christmas do come be- 
fore de Fou’th er July. Cause you see hit 
was at Christmas when old Gawge 
Wash’n’ton got mad at de kaing cause de 
kaing was gonter kill de Poor Little Jesus. 
And him and de kaing fit f’m Christmas 
to de Fou’th er July before old Gawge 
Wash’n’ton finally done dat kaing up. 

Wire: And Gawge Wash’n’ton 
whupped dat kaing, didn’t he? 

Reverenp: He whupped de. stuffin’ 
outn him. He whupped him f’m Balmoral 
to Belial and den back again. He jest 
done dat kaing up so bad dat he jest 
natchally put kaingin’ outn style, and 
ev’y since den, hit ain't been no more 


Was dat before de Fou’th er 


kaings to ‘mount to much. 

You see, kaings was bad fo’ks. Dey 
was mean. Dey'd druther kill you den 
leave you alone. You see a kaing wawkin’ 
down de road, and you better light out 
across de field, cause de kaing would 
wawk up and chop yo’ haid off. And de 








law couldn’t tetch him, cause he was de 
kaing. 

So all de fo’ks got skeered er de kaing, 
cause dey didn’t know how to do nothin’ 
about hit. So ev’ybody went around, tryin’ 
to stay on de good side of him. And all 
er dat is how come de Poor Little Jesus 
and old Sandy Claus got mixed up wid 
gittin’ Christmas goin’. 

You see, one time hit was a little baby 
bawned name’ de Poor Little Jesus, but 
didn’t nobody know dat was his name yit. 
Dey knew he was a powerful smart and 
powerful purty little baby, but dey didn’t 
know his name was de Poor Little Jesus. 
So cause he was so smart and so purty, 
ev ybody thought he was gonter. grow up 
and be de kaing. So quick as dat news 
got spread around, ev’ybody jest about 
bust to git on de good side er de baby, 
cause dey figure efn dey start soon 
enough he’d grow up likin’ ’em and not 
chop dey heads off. 

So old Moses went over and give him a 
hund’ed dollars in gold. And old Me- 
thuselah went over and give him a dia- 
mond ring. And old Peter give him a fine 
white silk robe. And ev’ybody was run- 
nin’ in wid fine presents so de Poor Little 
Jesus wouldn’t grow up and chop dey 
heads off. 

Ev’ybody but old Sandy Claus. Old 
Sandy Claus was kind er old and didn’t 
git around much, and he didn’t hyar de 
news dat de Poor Little Jesus was gonter 
grow up and be de kaing. So him and de 
old lady was settin’ back by de fire one 
night, toastin’ dey shins and tawkin’ about 
dis and dat, when old Miz Sandy Claus 
up and remarked, she say, “Sandy, I 
hyars Miss Mary got a brand new baby 
over at her house”. 

“Is dat a fack?” say Sandy Claus. 
“Well, well, hit’s a mighty cold night to 
do anything like dat, ain’t hit? But on de 
yuther hand, he’ll be a heap er pleasure 
and fun for her next summer I reckon.” 

So de tawk went on, and finally old 
Sandy Claus remark dat hit was power- 
ful lonesome around de house since all 
er de chilluns growed up and married off. 

“Dey all married well,” say Miz Sandy 
Claus, “and so I say, ‘Good riddance.’ 
You ain’t never had to git up and cyore 
dey colic and mend dey clothes, so you 
gittin’ lonesome. Me, I love ’em all, but 
I’m glad dey’s married and goin’ well.” 

So de tawk run on like dat for a while, 
and den old Sandy Claus got up and got 
his hat. “I b’lieve,” he say, “ll drap 
over and see how dat baby’s gittin’ along. 
I ain’t seed no chillun in so long I’m 
pyore hongry to lean my eyes agin a 
baby.” 

“You ain’t goin’ out on a night like 
dis, is you?” say Miz Sandy Claus. 

“Sho’, I’m goin’ out on a night like 
dis,” say Sandy Claus. “I’m pyore cravin’ 
to see some chilluns.” 

“But hit’s snowin’ and goin’ on,” say 
Miz Sandy Claus. “You know yo’ phthisic 
been devilin’ you, anyhow, and you'll git 


de chawley mawbuses sloppin’ around in 
dis weather.” . 

“No mind de tawk,” say Sandy Claus. 
“Git me my umbrella and my overshoes. 
And you better git me a little somethin’ 
to take along for a cradle gift, too, I 
reckon.” 


“¥eu know hit ain’t nothin’ in de house 
for no cradle gift,” say Miz Sandy Claus. 

“Git somethin’,” say Sandy Claus. “You 
got to give a new baby somethin,’ or else 
you got bad luck. Git me one er dem big 
red apples outn de kitchen.” 

“What kind er cradle gift is an apple?” 
say Miz Sandy Claus. “Don’t you reckon 
dat baby git all de apples he want?” 

“Git me de apple,” say Sandy Claus. 
“Hit ain’t much, one way you. looks at 
hit. But f’m de way dat baby gonter look 
at de apple, hit’ll be a heap.” 

So Sandy Claus got de apple and he lit 
out. 

Well, when he got te Miss Mary’s 
house ev’body was standin’ around givin’ 
de Poor Little Jesus presents. Fine pres- 
ents. Made outn gold and silver and dia- 
monds and silk, and all like dat. Dey had 
de presents stacked around dat baby so 
high you couldn’t hardly -see over ’em. 
So when ev’body seed old Sandy Claus 
come in dey looked to see what he brang. 
And when dey seed he didn’t brang 
nothin’ but a red apple, dey all laughed. 
“Quick as dat boy grows up and gits to 
be kaing,” dey told him, “he gonter chop 
yo’ haid off.” 

“No mind dat,” say Sandy Claus. “Y’all 
jest stand back.” And so he went up to 
de crib and he pushed away a handful er 
gold and silver and diamonds and stuff, 
and handed de Poor Little Jesus dat red 
apple. “Hyar, son,” he say, “take dis old 
apple. See how she shines?” 

And de Poor Little Jesus reached up 
and grabbed dat apple in bofe hands, and 
laughed jest as brash as you please! 

Den Sandy Claus tuck and tickled him 
under de chin wid his before finger, and 
say, “Goodly-goodly—goodly.” And de 
Poor Little Jesus laughed some more and 
he reached up and grabbed a fist full er 
old Sandy Claus’ whiskers, and him and 
old Sandy Claus went round and round! 

So about dat time, up stepped de Lawd. 
“T swear, old Sandy Claus,” say de Lawd. 
“Betwixt dat apple and dem whiskers, de 





COMING, JANUARY 9 

In accordance with long-established 
custom, the second December issue of 
SCHOLASTIC, normally falling during 
the Christmas holidays on December 26, 
will be omitted. The next issue will be 
published January 9, 1932. One of its 
many interesting features will be a sec- 
tion of creative writing, both prose and 
verse, by former high school students, 
now in college or in business, who once 
won recognition in the Scholastic Awards 
of former years. These contributions by 
our “alumni” will take the place of the 
“Round Table for Creative Youth”, usu- 
ally written by present undergraduates 
of the high schools. 











Poor Little Jesus ain’t had so much fun 
since he been bawn.” 

So Sandy Claus stepped back and 
bowed low and give de Lawd hy-dy, and 
say, “I didn’t know ev’body was chiy- 
areein’, or else I'd a stayed at home. [| 
didn’t had nothin’ much to bring dis time, 
cause you see how hit’s been dis year. De 
dry weather and de bull weevils. got 
mighty nigh all de cotton, and de old lady 
been kind er puny—” 

“Dat’s all right, Sandy,” say de Lawd. 
“Gold and silver have I a heap of. But 
verily you sho’ do know how to handle 
yo'se’f around de chilluns.” 

“Well, Lawd,” say Sandy Claus. “I 
don’t know much about chilluns. Me and 
de old lady raised up fou’teen. But she 
done most er de work. Me, I jest likes 
*em and I manages to git along wid ’em.” 

“You sho’ do git along wid ’em good,” 
say de Lawd. 

“Hit’s easy to do what you likes to do,” 
say Sandy Claus. 

“Well,” say de Lawd, “hit might be 
somethin’ in dat, too. But de trouble wid 
my world is, hit ain’t enough people 
which likes to do de right thing. But you 
likes to do wid chilluns, and dat’s what 
I needs. So stand still and shet yo’ eyes 
whilst I passes a miracle on you.” 

So Sandy Claus stood still and shet his 
eyes, and de Lawd r’ared back and. passed 
a miracle on him and say, “Old Sandy 
Claus, live forever, and make my chilluns 
happy”. 

So Sandy Claus opened his eyes and 
say, “Thank you, kindly, Lawd. But do 
I got to keep ’em happy all de time? 
Dat’s a purty big job. Hit’d be a heap 
er fun, but still and at de same time—” 

“Yeah, I knows about chilluns too,” 
say de Lawd. “Chilluns got to fret and 
git in devilment ev’y now and den and git 
a whuppin’ f’m dey maw, or else dey 
skin won’t git loose so’s dey kin grow. 
But you jest keep yo’ eyes on ’em and 
make ’em all happy about once a year. 
How’s dat?” 

“Dat’s fine,” say Sandy Claus. “‘Hit’ll be 
a heap er fun, too. What time er year you 
speck I better make ’em happy, Lawd?” 

“Christmas suit me,” say de Lawd. 
“efn hit’s all o. k. wid you.” 

“Hit’s jest about right for me,” say 
old Sandy Claus. 

So ev’y since dat day and time old 
Sandy Claus been clawin’ de chilluns on 
Christmas, and dat’s on de same day dat 
de Poor Little Jesus got bawned. Cause 
dat’s de way de Lawd runs things. O” 
cou’se de Lawd knowed hit wa’n’t gonter 
be long before de Poor Little Jesus 
growed up and got to be a man. And 
when he dene dat, all de grown fo’ks had 
him so’s day c’d moan they sins away and 
lay they burdens down on him, and git 
happy in they hearts. De Lawd made 
Jesus for de grown fo’ks. But de Lawd 
know de chilluns got to have some fun, 
too, so dat’s how come hit’s Sandy Claus 
and Christmas and all. 
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Heaven a la Roark Bradford 


FISH-FRY in Heaven, with pickanin- 

nies running about in nightgowns 
with small silver wings on their shoulders 
and Negro “adult angels” with flowing 
robes and large silver wings, is halted by 
the command, “Gangway for de Lawd!” 
So begins The Green Pastures, the Pulit- 
zer prize play for last year, whose plot 
and inspiration were drawn from the most 
dramatic moments in Roark Bradford’s 
OP? Man Adam an’ His Chillun, a collec- 
tion of delightful Bible tales told in 
Negro dialect. 

Asked suddenly what our idea of 
Heaven is, what shall we say? To a few, 
perhaps there comes a clear vision of 
what we hope the Hereafter will reveal. 
Others may agree with A. C. Benson’s 
assurance in his essay “Escape” that 
Heaven is “no guarded city of God from 
which we shall go no more out, but an- 
other road passing into wider fields and 
dimmer uplands, and to things more and 
more wonderful and strange and un- 
known”. However we phrase it to our- 
selves, all unwittingly there will come 
into our minds the old symbolism of the 
Sunday School card—the harps, the 
angels with golden hair, the wings, the 
flowing robes, Gabriel and his trumpet, 
the streets of gold flowing with milk and 
honey. And it is this picture of Heaven 
that Roark Bradford believes that the 
Negro sees and feels most intensely. For 
he says that this race has adapted the re- 
ligion of the white man into a simple 
childlike game between two very human, 
rather likable beings called God and 
Satan “who walk the earth like natural 


” 


men 


OP Man Adam an’ His Chillun; being 
the Tales They Tell about the Time when 
the Lord Walked the Earth like a Natural 
Man fulfills its whole title, for here in the 
picturesque idiom of a Negro deacon one 
may hear of “Eve and That Snake”—a 
big highland moccasin—‘“Little Isaac”, 
“Mrs. Lot”, “Old King Pharoah’s Daugh- 
ter”, and other familiar tales of the Old 
Testament. To interpret the writing on 
the wall, Nebuchadnezzar calls Daniel 
from the lions’ den: 

“Read hit to me, Daniel,” said Nebu- 
chadnezzar, “and I'll give you de best job 
in my kingdom.” 

So Daniel look at de writing and den 
he look at de King. “Ole King Nebu- 
chadnezzar,” he say, “you can’t give me 
no job in yo’ kingdom, ’cause f’m what I 
reads yonder on de wall, you ain’t got no 
kingdom no more.” 

“Is dat a fack?” says Nebuchadnezzar, 
“what do hit say?” 

“Tt’s de Lawd’s own handwritin’,” say 
Daniel. 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 





ROARK BRADFORD 


“Lawd writin’ me a letter, is he?” say 
Nebuchadnezzar. “What he writin’ to me, 
Daniel?” 

“Dear King Nebuchadnezzar’, hit 

” e “ese 
say,” say Daniel, “ ‘Heavy, heavy hangs 
over yo’ haid. Yours truly, Lawd.’” 

The death of Moses, one of the most 
moving and dramatic moments in The 


Green Pastures, grows out of the story 
of “Moses and the Promised Land”: 


“So Moses sot, but about dat time some- 
thin’ caught him up and béfore he could 
bat his eye he was settin’ in de middle of 
de air, and a cherub was lacin’ golden 
slippers on his tired feet, and angels was 
puttin’ a white robe on his tired shoulders 
and de Lawd was puttin’ a golden crown 
on his tired haid.” 

“Lawd,” say Moses, “dis is mighty nice, 
mighty nice. Thanky, Lawd.” 

“Moses,” say de Lawd, “dis ain’t de 
Promis’ Land I promised Abraham’s 
grandchildun, but hit’s de Promis’ Land 
for all good folks.” 

OV King David and the Philistine Boys 
is a continuation of the Old Testament 
stories. Here one may find “Little David 
and His Mouth Harp”, “The Widow Wo- 
man Named Ruth”, “Elijah’s Chariot 
Ride”. All these stories make excellent 
readings, for besides being entertaining, 
they give an illuminating picture of the 
childlike faith of the Negro mind and, 
because of their simplicity and sincerity, 
they are very moving. 

In his childhood home in Tennessee, 
Mr. Bradford had opportunity to study 
the Negro at close range and to see many 
different types. Some of his stories are 
amusing, others are grim, and deal with 
strange occult beliefs. Mr. Bradford, like 


4 


DuBose Heyward and Julia Peterkin, 
views the Negro from all sides—in the 
throes of superstition, under the influence 
of terror, deeply emotional, sensitive, 
childlike, impulsive, credulous, sincere, 
Somewhat extravagantly, he says: 

The Negro can say more with an ungram- 
matical phrase than our orators can say in 
ten thousand words. His..casual expression 
rings with a rhythm thai would cause a Poe 
or a Milton to turn green with envy. His 
songs in weird discord and impossible tempo 
arouse one’s emotions more quickly and more 
deeply than a trained high-salaried choir 
could hope to do with Gregorian chants and 
a fifty-thousand-dollar pipe organ. 

As well as many short stories, appear- 
ing in the current periodicals, Mr. Brad- 
ford has written two noyels dealing with 
Negro life in southern «Mississippi and 
Louisiana: This Side of Jordan and John 
Henry. 


Roark Bradford, whose full name is 
most impressive—Roark Whitely Wick- 
liffe Bradford—is said to be a genial per- 
son who talks with the same rich humor 
that is found in his writing. He was born 
August 21, 1896, and studied at home and 
in public schools before attending the 
University of California. At the outbreak 
of the World War, he entered training 
camp, and at the time of the Armistice 
had held the position of First Lieutenant 
of coast artillery stationed at Panama for 
a little over a year. Various postwar as- 
signments followed, until his discharge 
in March, 1920. After his war experi- 
ences, he worked on various newspapers. 
editing a country daily in Louisiana, and 
later occupying, in turn, the positions of 
copy-reader, night city editor, and Sun- 
day editor, on the Times-Picayune of New 
Orleans, where his home now is. For 
some years, however, he has been free 
from newspaper work, and has devoted 
his whole time to writing. 


In spite of being a descendant of Gov- 
ernor William Bradford of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Bradford enjoys poking fun at his 
distinguished ancestry and delights in 
telling tales of his antecedents, not always 
to their exaltation. He has many tales of 
deeds of bravery performed by his rela- 
tives in the Civil War, of which, he says. 
the truth is doubtful, but “they make 
good stories”. The following anecdote is 
one he is especially fond of telling: 

Another great uncle—my mother’s uncle— 
enjoyed the distinction of being the biggest 
liar in West Tennessee, and when he died at 
the age of ninety-seven, a few years ago, the 
neighbors put this epitaph on his tombstone: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON TILLMAN, ESQ. 
1819 1916 
A ScHouar AnD A GENTLEMAN. 
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ristmas Eve on the Delaware 


A Dramatic Episode in the Life of George Washington 


By PERCY MacKAYE 


[From “Washington, the Man Who Made Us”—Act II, Ninth Action] 


ScENE 

A man’s voice breaks in a raspy fit of 
coughing. The blue curtains are drawn back 
to the width of the full stage-aperture, reveal- 
ing a Sentinel, in ragged American uniform, 
standing in the night near a low-burning 
camp fire. The fire dimly lights by its gleam 
a@ space surrounded by vaguely discerned 
walls of snow-laden woods. Holding for a 
moment his musket poised, the Sentinel looks 
off (left), listening. Then, lowering his gun 
and turning to the fire, he crouches by it, 
blows his fingers, takes from within his tat- 
tered coat a little book, holds it open near 
the firelight and begins writing in it. 

While he does so, through the glooming 
aperture in the background the tall, sil- 
houetted form of Washington, in long mili- 
tary cloak, his hands gripped behind him, is 
seen to pace slowly past and disappear 
(right). 

The Sentinel stops writing, gesticulates to 
himself, muttering; then reads aloud from 
his book. 


THE SENTINEL: “O ye, that love mankind! 
Ye that dare oppose not only tyranny but the 
tyrant, stand forth! Every spot of the Old 
World is overrun with oppression. Freedom 
hath been hunted round the globe. O, re- 
ceive the fugitive, and prepare in time an 
asylum for mankind! 

“To see it in our power to make a world 
happy, to teach mankind the art of being so, 
to exhibit on the theater of the universe a 
character hitherto unknown, and to have, as 
it were, a new creation entrusted to our 
hands—are honours that command attention.” 

(Closing his book, he looks intently in the 
night. Then suddenly, dropping the book, he 
seizes his gun, leaps to his feet and calls 
out:) 

Who goes there? 

A Man’s Voice: (Answers from outside, 
left.) Merry Christmas! 

Tue SENTINEL: Merry Christmas, yourself. 

(A Man limps wearily in, through a gap in 
the snow-covered evergreens. The firelight 
reveals him also forlornly clad in ragged regi- 
mentals. The Sentinel half lowers his gun.) 

What’s your name, and allegiance? 

Tue Man: Lieutenant James Monroe, of 
the United States. 

Tue SENTINEL: (Saluting—a bit slouchily, 
like a civilian.) “Which are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent!” Pass, 
Lieutenant Monroe, in the name of our im- 
mortal Declaration. 

Monroe: Immortal, Sir, let us hope, but 
ought to be isn’t are by a long shot—what- 
ever Mr. Jefferson hath immortally declared 
for us. 

(Sitting on a rock by the fire, he examines 
his foot.) 

THE SENTINEL: (Bending over him.) Lord, 
lieutenant, your foot’s bloody—bleeding bad! 
Here, wait a minute. (Tearing a strip from 
his own regimentals, he kneels down beside 
Monroe.) You need bandaging. 

Monroe: Thanks, friend. We all do—in 
this uniform. (Behind, the shadowy form of 


Washington paces past again, and noiselessly 
disappears. While the Sentinel is stooping 
over, wrapping his companion’s foot in 
bandages, Monroe’s hand—resting on the 
book—raises it.. Glancing curiously at the 
open page, he mutters:) Hello, what’s here? 

(The Sentinel looks up an instant, but goes 
on immediately with his occupation. Monroe 
reads aloud:) 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of 
his country, but he that stands it now de- 
serves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered.” 

(Turning to the front of the book, he looks 
closely and reads:) “Tom Paine: His Note 
Book.”—Great Cesar! Where did this come 
from? 

Tue SENTINEL: From a hater of Czsar— 
out of my breast pocket, Sir. 

Monroe: Yours! You—Thomas Paine, 
the author of “Commonsense”? 

Paine: Unauthorized by His Majesty: 
that’s me. 

Monroe (Rising and saluting.) : Why, Sir, 
permit me to salute—the Revolution! ’Tis a 
privilege to meet Public Opinion face to face. 

Parne: You meet just a sentinel at his 
post, Sir. "Tis a privilege of serving Liberty, 
to inquire: “Who goes there?” 

Monroe: Your inquiry will burn the ears 
of kings till their doomsday, Mr. Paine. Your 
challenge rings over the Atlantic. For my 
part, I should like to see it made the Atlantic 
doctrine—No passing for Old World tyrants 
this side of the world! 

Paine: And why not doctrine for t’other 
side, too, Mr. Monroe? 

Monroe (Sitting again.): Well, Sir—a 
touch of modesty. I administer my doctrine 
by the dose—half a world at a time. 

Paine: Not me, Lieutenant. My mother 
didn’t bear me modest, nor twins; so, follow- 
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ing her maternal examples, I never give birth 
to a principle by hemispheres. 

Monroe (Holding one foot and twing.- 
ing.): Well and good, Mr. Paine, but hadn't 
we better confine our universal dreams to 
gypsy camps—considering our style of bed 
tonight? 

Paine (Humming the words.) : 

“O, what care I for a goose-feather bed 
With the sheet turned down—” 

(Breaking off with a short laugh.): Ha! 
“Raggle-taggle”: that’s the tune of Revolu- 
tion, Sir. 

Monroe (Wearily.): Oh, I don’t know! 
There’s times I almost think we deserve 
goose-feathers—and tar, too—for such loyalty 
as ours. 

Paine (Sharply.): What’s that! 
your ripe judgment of our cause? 

Monroe: No, Sir, not ripe—just rotten. 
I'm dog-tired—tired of failure. The game's 
up! We know our dreams—but look at the 
facts. 

Paine: Well—what facts? 

Monroe: Listen! (He pauses a moment.) 
You hear that sound? (They both listen in 
silence. Shadowy in the background, the form 
of Washington re-passes and disappears.) 

Patne: You mean the river there—the ice 
rattling? 

Monroe: Yes: the death-rattle of our re- 
bellion. I mean, that Delaware River can 
tell our story. That’s us—the American Army. 
Last summer, what were we? The warm, 
quick stream of our country’s passion, welling 
like hot blood, pouring out of the hills—the 
turbulent current of a continent. And now, 
in December—what now, ha? That’s us—out 
there: a death-cold stream, congealing whiie 
we move: a current choked up with the ice 
of its own broken heart—any hour to be 
buried under, gone, stone-cold as this river 
bank tonight. 

Paine (Humming, as he fondles his mus- 
ket.): “For tonight I shall sleep in a cold 
open field”—(Speaking.) And those facts, 
Lieutenant? Skip the metaphors. © 

Monroe: Facts, Sir? The facts are dis- 
aster and retreat. At Brooklyn Heights— 
failure, retreat; New York-—the same; Fort 
Washington, Fort Lee—lost, both; the Hud- 
son—lost; and here now for months in Jer- 
sey—ignominious retreat: deserters, dropping 
off like rats from a wreck: militia without 
honour; officers without obedience; a Con- 
gress that votes battalions, but no money— 
and this nearly two years since Bunker Hill! 
So here, Mr. Paine, this Christmas night, 
while the German hirelings are rum-drinking 
over the river there in Trenton—these are the 
facts: To expel from America His Majesty’s 
twenty-five thousand regulars, stuffed with 
plum pudding—here we are: twenty-four 
hundred retreating frozen-bellied gypsies! 

Paine (Quickly.): And one general. 

Monroe (Rising slowly, speaks with quiet 
emotion.) : Aye, Sir—one general. After all, 
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for us, I guess that’s the only fact. For, if 
needs be, we'll follow that one the gypsy path 
to hell. 

Paine (With a gesture of silence, points to 
the background.): Shh! (Silently, once 
more, in dim silhouette, the form of Wash- 
ington paces past and is gone. For a moment, 
they stand watching, motionless. Then Mon- 
roe speaks, under his breath.) 

Monroe: Him?—Is this camp fire his? 

Paine (Nodding.): I’m his sentinel here. 

Monroe: I bear a dispatch 
to him. 

Paine: Not now: not for 
half an hour. That’s my or- 
ders. He’s thinking. He thinks 
—alone. 


Monroe: And walks like 
that? 
Paine: Sometimes. Some- 


times he just stands—like a 
tree—all night. 

Monroe: What, and sleeps 
—standing? 

Paine: Not sleeps, I guess; 






the fire. Soon Washington speaks again, ab- 
rupt.): Oh, Alexander! 

Hamitton: What, Sir? 

Wasuincton: You dispatched my letter 
to Mt. Vernon? 

Hamitton: To Lady Washington: Yes, Sir. 

Wasuincton (Murmuring low, as he 


paces.): You’re a good boy—you’re a good 
boy— (After a moment, pausing again, he 
speaks with staccato sharpness.) : 
Well? Your report! 


Well?— 





though often his eyes are 
closed. He calls it—taking his 
cat-naps. And sometimes he 
takes em walking. 

Monroe: Walking! 


Caggle 
Gypsies, O! 
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Hamitton: Another message from Gen- 
eral Gates, by Captain Wilkinson. 

Wasuincton: We are twice favoured.— 
Well? 

Hamitton: General Gates himself has set 
out for Philadelphia, to inform Congress— 

Wasuincton: Inform Congress—what of? 

Hamitton: That he disapproves your plan, 
and cannot coéperate. 

Wasuincton: Ah! (After a pause.) What 
further messages? 

Hamitton: From General 
Putnam, at Philadelphia. 

Wasuincton (Quickly.): 
What’s Put say? 

Hamitton: He regrets his 
division cannot march tonight. 

Wasnincton (Slowly.): 
Old Put says that.—Well!— 
Next? 

HamILton: General Ewing 
regrets the iee, but will try 
whatever seems most practical 
—in the morning. 

Wasuincton: Try! He'd 
better try lard, and fry in his 
own fat! That’s practical for 





corn pone—ha!—In the morn- 
ing! (Washington’s features 














Paine: Like we saw—there. 

Monroe (Taking out a 
folded paper.): But this dis- 
patch, Mr. Paine? 


take you to Colonel Hamilton. 
Since the General met him in 
New York, he’s made a son of 
him. —He’s over yonder, with 
General Knox. 

Monroe (Taking Paine’s 
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O what care I for my house and land? 
What care I for my money, O? 

What care I for my new wedded lord? 
I’m off with the wraggle-taggle gyp- 


Ghat makes you leave your money, O? 
hat makes you leave your new wedded 


contract, and he gnaws fiercely 
the edge of his hand, before 
speaking again.) So: that 
makes three divisions time- 
stalled—useless. (He glances 
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regrets? 
HamiLton: He regrets the 
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spasm, his face grows marble. 
Stooping, he takes up the 





three-cornered hat, and great 
boots, his hands still clutched 
behind him—his posture is erect as an 
Indian. Around his throat is a piece of 
woolen cloth. His eyes are intently fixed, his 
lips compressed with painful tightness. He 
remains perfectly motionless. Vaguely the 
sounds of wind and river-ice deepen the 
silence of their pausings. 

Soon, from the right, very quietly, the slight 
small form of a young Man comes into the 
gleam of the fire. He is in uniform, shabby 
but borne with alert distinction. He passes 
over to the fire and waits there. As he crosses 
the gaze of Washington, the eyes of the 
latter follow him and continue to look at him 
for a moment, before he speaks in a tone 
hoarse with cold. 

Wasuincton: Ah! Hamilton—you? 

Hamitton: Yes, your Excellency. 

Wasuincton: Are the boats secured? 

Hamitton: Yes, your Excellency. 

Wasuincton: All? 

Hamitton: Yes, Sir. 

Wasnincton (Murmurs.): Ah! (Slowly, 
he begins to pace again. Hamilton waits, near 


Hamitton: This message, by Lieutenant 
Monroe, from General Gates at Bristol. Shall 
I read it, Sir? 

Wasuincton: No, give me the gist. 

Hamitton: General Gates has received 
your orders. He understands it is your plan 
to strike the Hessians tonight at Trenton, 
with five codperating divisions, commanded 
severally by yourself, himself, Generals Ew- 
ing, Putnam and Griffin. Accordingly, he has 
dispatched General Cadwalader to the river. 

Wasuincton: Well? 

Hamitton: General Cadwalader has leoked 
at the river. 

Wasuincton: Has he! Well? 

Hamitton: He considers the floating ice 
impassable— 

Wasuincton: Considers!— 

Hamitton: The chances desperate, and he 
is gone back to Bristol. 

Wasuincton: Gone back to Brimstone! 
Let him sit there and broil his ramp! What 
else? 


crumpled hat and holds it in 
silence; then, slowly turning his look from 
the hat to Hamilton’s face, he speaks with 
tense quiet.) Alexander: not a word of this! 
You understand? 
Hamitton: Not a word, your Excellency. 
Wasuincton: Your report, Sir, is satis- 
factory. At midnight, our division will cross 
the Delaware—alone. 


Hamitton (With quiet emotion.): Nay, 
Sir: not alone. 
Wasnincton: I said—ours alone. What 


other forces are left to attend us? 
Hamitton: The Ages, Your Excellency: 
the forces that prevail over river barriers; 

there, Sir, still flows—the Rubicon. 
Wasuincton (Hoarsely.): Nay, my boy—- 
not so classic. The Delaware will do, for to- 
night. "Tis no Cesar stands in my boots. 
(With smouldering fire that dartles, flames 
and then bursts.) But ’tis Cesar, I reckon, 
who camps over there with his legions: a 
Cesar, hog-latin from Hanover, who would 

(Continued on page 36) 
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DOCUMENTS of DEMOCRACY 


Ill. The First Assembly of the 


By WILLIAM G. FIXEL 


VERY State of the Union glories in 

the men, events, and institutions she 
has given to the building of our Nation. 
Virginia may wel! be proud of hers. She 
was the first English colony and retains 
the name by which most of English 
America was first known. She has been 
the scene of much that is treasured by 
all and is the birthplace of many whom 
all now revere. Even the Pilgrims, who 
came later, were seeking a haven in Vir- 
ginia. Important to all of us is the fact 
that in Virginia was instituted the first 
representative assembly in America— 
the House of Burgesses—a training 
school for Freedom, a prophecy. of the 
future! 

The first great figure in Virginia’s his- 
tory was that colorful courtier, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. All students are familiar 
with the story of his unsuccessful attempts 
to plant a permanent settlement in 
America at Roanoke between 1584 and 
1587. But there is one service not always 
emphasized, and that is that this roman- 
tic figure of “cloak and mire” fame 
persuaded his queen to include in the 
charter and patent granted him a clause 
giving all Englishmen who came to Vir- 
ginia the same rights and privileges as if 
they still lived in England. By this 
clause was transplanted to America the 
advanced and liberal Common Law of 
England. This policy of the crown, due 
to Raleigh, was followed in other char- 
ters and was without doubt a great factor 
in the success of English colonization. 

Jamestown, founded in 1607 by the 
London Company as a business enter- 
prise, was subject to the arbitrary will of 
that organization. The early settlers were 
subjected to the rules of the Council, 
resident in England, wholly independent 
of their own actions, and their guarantee 
of the inalienable rights of Englishmen 
was not sufficient to relieve them of much 
discontent and failure. A sort of com- 
munism was tried without success. 

Relief, however, came through the ef- 
forts of Sir Edwin Sandys, an influential 
member of the governing body in Eng- 
land and a leader of the reform group in 
Parliament. He realized that the Vir- 
ginia venture could succeed best if the 
planters there were allowed, to a greater 
extent, to manage their own affairs. 
Mainly through him was the request of 
the Virginians for a share in their gov- 
ernment granted. George Yeardley was 
appointed governor with instructions to 
call a meeting of two burgesses from each 
of the eleven little settlements clustering 
around Jamestown. 

The call for the assembly of this first 
meeting was issued in June of 1619 and 
on July 30 of the same year twenty-two 
burgesses met with the governor in the 
“quire” of the church and continued in 
session with him and his council until 
August 4, when, because of the intense 
heat, this memorable legislative body ad- 
journed. 
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First Page of the Report of the Proceedings of the First Assembly of the House of Burgesses, 
July 30, 1619. 


That their deliberations might start 
under the most favorable auspices, a 
prayer was first offered and then, to show 
their loyalty to England and her insti- 
tutions, “every man (none staggering at 
it) took the Oath of Supremacy”. John 
Pory was made Speaker—a title still 
common in legislative bodies for the pre- 
siding officer. Business was conducted in 
much the same way as in our modern 
bodies. Committees were appointed to 
consider all matters before a general dis- 
cussion and a vote in the assembly. 


The charter was first on the order of 
business and after being considered by 


the committee was adopted. Then pro- 
ceeding to what was most important in 
their making a livelihood, they fixed the 
price of their staple product—tobacco. 
Relations with the Indians came next. 
It was enacted that “no injury or oppres- 
sion be wrought by the Englishe against 
the Indians”. It was decreed further 
that each district should “obtain by just 
means a certain number of native chil- 
dren” and have them educated in the 
“true religion and civile course of life”. 
Also they were to see that bright Indian 
boys be prepared for college in order that 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Selma Robinson 


OW that women may vote and pay 

their own bills, they have acquired a 
habit of writing none too complimentary 
poems about what H. C. Witwer used to 
call the “wronger” sex. To name but a 
few, Dorothy Par- 
ker, Helene Mul- 
lins, Margaret 
Fishback, and 
even Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay have 
dashed off accom- 
plished verse with 
many a good word 
for love and many 
a bad word for 
fickle males. And 
the latest of these 
is Selma Robin- 
son, who migrated 
from Brooklyn to Manhattan at an early 
age to become one of the best known 
publicity directors in New York. Her 
career includes such incidents as dancing 
on a cart-wheel of Swiss cheese in her 
father’s shop, telling her younger sister 
stories about dresses trimmed with real 
frankfurters and mustard, winning prizes 
in school and in the papers for writing, 
working on metropolitan newspapers, get- 
ting married, and writing publicity for 
the Charles Frohman Company, the 
Lewisohn Stadium Concerts, the Metro- 
politan Opera House, several movie 
theaters, and now for the Literary Guild. 
She says, “I like publicity and I think 
that when it is not carried to extremes it 
can be of great help.” She also likes 
sculpture and would like to study it. She 
has no children but she has a cat with 
three names, not to mention two porcelain 
cats done by Foujita. 

She has been writing verse for the last 
seven years, but most of her work was 
done in the last two. One of the best 
qualities of her poetry is its simple, direct 
chatter. In addition to the celebrated 
theme mentioned above, she writes touch- 
ing, catchy lines about the seasons and 
the sun, with here and there a sigh for 
trees and birds as befits a city child. 


City Child is her first volume of verse, 
and though very slim, has already been 
rapturously acclaimed by critics. The 
poems below are reprinted from it by the 
kind permission of Farrar and Rinehart, 
the publishers. The delightful little head- 
piece drawings—one for each poem in 
the book—are by the distinguished artist 
Rockwell Kent. Some of them are repro- 
duced here. 





SELMA ROBINSON 


HOLIDAY SEASON 


Every alley in the town 

Offers a Christmas tree turned brown 
And dry. The tinsel ornaments 

Now crowd the barrel by the fence 





That waits the refuse wagon’s call; 
The silver stars, the crystal ball 
Still glitter in determined flashes 
Despite a covering of ashes. 

Against the wall, the Christmas tree 
Is propped, a thing of poignancy. 
No longer will its branches know 
The sound of winds, the sift of snow. 


(Once there was One the multitudes adored, 

They kissed His shining brow and called 
Him Lord; 

Once there was One, with wrists and ankles 
torn, 

Nailed to a cross, His temples bound in 
thorn.) 


GENTLE NAME 


Mary is a gentle name 

Like the sound of silver bells, 

Like a blue and quiet flame, 

Like country brooks and ferny smells; 
A friendly, wistful name and airy— 


Mary. 


FERRY RIDE 





I hailed the bus and I went for a ride 

And I rode on top and not inside 

As I'd done on every other day: 

The air was so sweet and the city so gay 

The sun was so hot and the air so mellow 

And the shops were bursting with green and 
yellow. 


The shops were the brightest I’d ever seen— 
Full of yellow and pink and green, 

Yellow in this and green in that, 

A dress or a ’kerchief, a tie or a hat, 

And I wanted to dance and I wanted to sing 
And I bought a flower because it was spring. 


Then I walked across a dozen blocks 

Until I came to the river docks. 

Oh, the sky was so blue, and the water so 
bright, 

The wind was so soft and the ships were so 
white 

That I wanted to sail and I wanted to fly 

And I aoe know why—and I don’t know 
why. 


The day was so good and the water so sunny 
I would have sailed, if I’d had the money, 

I didn’t know how and I didn’t know where. 
But I had enough for a ferry fare 

To take me to Jersgy and back again; 
(Good-bye to Norway, good-hye to Spain!) 
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The boat was old and the freight it ferried 
Was old enough to be dead and buried; 
Old, old horses in tottering rows, 

Three old women who sat like crows 

And a limping dog and a sleeping man 
And an evii smell like a refuse can. 


I don’t know why—but the spell was broken 

And by the time we had left Hoboken 

The day grew drab and the wind blew chilly, 

Something had changed, and I felt so silly 

Holding a flower and wanting to cry. 

And I _— know why—and I don’t know 
why. 


CITY CHILDHOOD 





When I was a child 

There was nothing I’d rather 
Do than visit 

My Rumanian grandfather; 


He had a blonde beard 
And rosy cheeks 
And he lived on a street 
Full of Russians and Greeks. 


I was not allowed to speak 

To the Greeks or Lithuanians 
For they were foreigners 

And we were Rumanians, 


In the afternoons 
I was taken to call 
In an old wine-cellar 
With sausage on the wall. 


I can’t recollect 
The wine-merchant’s name, 
But he gave me walnuts 
Whenever I came, 


Walnuts and filberts 

In a trough.made of wood 
And told me to eat 

As many as I could. 


And then Grandpa would say 
“Give her water and wine 
So that I may see 
If she’s grandchild of mine.” 


And I'd reach for the wine, 
But not for the water, 
To show that I really 
Was his granddaughter. 


And they fed me a sausage 
And a caraway roll 

And bright red beet soup 
In a pottery bowl .... 


If I have a daughter 
Or if I have a son 
They'll probably have little 
Of my kind of fun. 


A healthier stomach 
And a better bladder 
May make them stronger 
But not much gladder 


With nothing to remember 
But vegetable stews 

And cod-liver doses 
And orthopedic shoes. 








Enroll Today 


in the 


FISHER BODY 
CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


575,000 w AWARDS 


Four University Scholarships » 7116 Trips to Detroit 
1120 Gold Awards 


Every boy in the United States and Canada, between twelve and 
nineteen years of age inclusive, is eligible. Begin today 
by enrolling with any General Motors car dealer 


Every boy who enrolls mow in the second 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild competition 
will have the advantage of an earlier start 
in the construction of his model coach. 
Remember, the Guild competition for 1932 
offers even greater opportunities for boys 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


The conditions of the second Guild com- 
petition are the same as those of last year’s. 
All boys in the United States and Canada 
between 12 and 19 years of age inclusive are 
invited to take part. There is no entry fee or 
enrollment charge of any kind. Every boy 
who enters the competition will construct 
a miniature model Napoleonic coach, from 
detailed plans and instructions furnished 
free by the Guild. The judges, both State, 


District and International, will be men of 
the highest standing in the knowledge of 
fine craftsmanship. At their head, as Honor- 
ary President of the Guild, is Daniel Carter 
Beard, beloved National Boy Scout Com- 
missioner, and John A. Stiles, Dominion 
Commissioner for Scouting, as Honorary 
President of the Canadian Section. 


The awards for the second Guild compe- 
tition should be an inspiration to every 
ambitious boy. Remember, there are four 
$5,000 university scholarships, 116 trips 
to Detroit and 1120 gold awards await- 
ing the winners. Why not join the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild at once—today 
‘—and get an early start toward success? 
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Enroll NOW with Any General Motors Car Dealer 


It is very easy to join the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild. Just go to any dealer in 
General Motors cars and say you want to 
enroll. 


Dealers in Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Oakland-Pontiac and Chevrolet are 
all General Motors car dealers. There is 
one in your community. 


As soon as your enrollment is registered, 
you will receive from Guild headquarters 


your membership card and official Guild 
button, and a complete manual containing 
scale drawings of the model coach, instruc- 
tions for building it, pictures of the coach 
in full color, and all other information per- 
taining to the Guild. 


If you entered the first Guild competition, 
try again! (Memberships must be renewed.) 
If you missed the first chance, by all means 
get in this time. Enroll NOW and get an 
early start! 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 








Pictured above is the miniature model Napoleonic Coach, together with photos of three of last year’s Guild members working on their models 











INTERNATIONAL AWARDS | 


Four University Scholarships of four years each 


Two of these Scholarships go to Juniors (12 to 15 years 
inclusive) and two go to Seniors (16 to 19 years inclusive). 








Sian 





1st State or District Award. ..... Trip to Detroit 
and $100 in gold 
2nd State or District Award ....... $100 in gold 
1st State or District Woodcraft ...... $ 25in gold 
2nd State or District Woodcraft ..... $ 15in gold 
1st State or District Metalcraft ...... $ 25in gold 
2nd State or District Metalcraft ...... $ 15in gold 











Ten Awards for Seniors and Ten Awards for Juniors in Every State and Canadian Guild District as follows: 


1st State or District Trimcraft. ...... $ 25in gold 
2nd State or District Trimcraft ...... $ 15in gold 
1st State or District Paintcraft. ...... $ 25in gold 
2nd State or District Paintcraft ...... $ 15ingold 


Every Guild member who submits a completed coach on or before mid- 
night, July 1, 1932, will receive the Guild Certificate of Craftsmanship. 




















Decimus Sergius Leoninus receives his orders from 
Scipio Aemilianus 


“FWNHE task needs a man who speaks the 

Punic tongue like a native. He 
should know the city, and he must be 
brave and crafty. I order none on such 
an errand, but if any will volunteer he 
shall have honor in Rome.” 

The speaker was Scipio Aemilianus, 
Roman consul in charge of the siege of 
Carthage, and he looked about the Pre- 
torium, the general’s tent, but one and 
all his tribunes shook their heads. To 
do them justice, it was not from lack of 
courage, but because none felt himself 
competent for the work—to enter the city 
in disguise and spy out the weak points. 
At length one spoke, saying: 

“Imperator, there is a young centurion 
among my men, one Decimus Sergius 
Leoninus, who could do it.” 

“Send for him,” rejoined Scipio, and 
presently the youth appeared, saluting. 

“You are of the Sergian gens?” asked 
the consul. 

“Yes, Imperator. Of the family of the 
Leonini.” 

“The Lion-like,” nodded Scipio. “So 
named for your courage?” 

The centurion, a handsome young man 
of twenty-five, smiled engagingly :and 
shook his head. “My great-great-grand- 
‘father was a leper,” he answered, “and 
had the leonine aspect of forehead which 
sometimes accompanies that disease. But 
we later ones have chosen to regard the 
word as a mark of courage, and try to 
live up to the nickname.” 

“Then you are brave. Are you also 
crafty?” 





“He is,” in- 
terjected the 
tribune who 
had recom- 
mended Deci- 
mus. “It is but 
afortnight 
since he laid a 
most clever am- 
bush and cut off 
a sally of the 
besieged.” 

Again Scipio 
nodded. “And 
you speak the 
Punic tongue?” 


“Without 
boasting, Im- 
perator, I speak 
it excellently. 
I was born in 
Carthage, my 
parents then 
residing here, and I lived in the city until 
my thirteenth year.” 

“Are you minded to risk torture and 
death for Rome?” 


The centurion laughed pleasantly. 


“Under favor,” he rejoined, “what else 
have I done, these three years past? I 
was with Manius Manilius when first the 
army came to Africa, and have been here 
ever since.” 

“The task, then, is this—if you care to 
volunteer. There is no compulsion.” 

“Gladly, Imperator, if it is for Rome. 
Or,” he added, “for you.” For all of 
Scipio’s men adored their leader. 

The general smiled and continued: 
“You are to enter the city in disguise, spy 
out the defenses, and get word to me of 
the best place for an attack. If you are 
detected, you will die most painfully, 
these Carthaginians being experts in tor- 
ture. If you succeed, and we take the city, 
you shall be first centurion of your legion, 
and shall have ten sestertia* in gold.” 

“It is for Rome, not for the money,” 
answered Decimus, simply. “Though,” 
he added, his eyes twinkling, “I will not 
refuse the gold.” 

The tribunes laughed, and the general 
gave an order, whereupon a complete out- 
fit of clothing and armor was brought, 
having been taken from Carthaginians 
who had fallen in battle. Decimus laid 
off his Roman garb and clothed himself 
from head to foot in his disguise, then 
after receiving further instructions, sa- 


* 0499, 


The Sword of 
Sergestus 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON 


(Copyright, 1931, by Paul L. Anderson] 


luted and was about to depart. But he 
turned back, asking: 

“A favor, Imperator?” 

“What is it?” 

The centurion lifted his sword from the 
table, and all, looking, saw that it was of 
bronze and of ancient pattern. 

“This blade,” he said, “has been car- 
ried by the men of the Sergian gens for 
nigh a thousand years, being handed on 
from generation to generation. It was at 
the sack of Troy, in the hands of a com- 
rade of Aeneas; it fought against the 
Rutulians; it was at Lake Regillus; it 
saw service against Hannibal; and my 
father gave it to me when I sailed for 
Africa, where I have used it these three 
years. Will you keep it safe for my re- 
turn? And if I come not back, will you 
send it to my mother in Rome? She is 
now a widow, but will give it to my 
young brother; so shall it still remain in 
Sergian hands.” 

“My word for it,” replied Scipio, “this 
shall be done. Marcus,”—to the tribune 
under whom Decimus was enrolled—“this 
is your charge; look to it with care.” 

Thanking the general, Decimus again 
saluted, then took his way from the Pre- 
torium and toward the beleaguered city. 

Tradition had it that Carthage was 
founded by Queen Dido and fugitives 
from Tyre, about the time that Ilium 
fell; certainly it 
was older than 
Rome, whose 
great rival it was 
for the suprem- 
acy of the Mare 
Internum.* The 
two cities were 
about equal in 
size, each hous- 
‘ing some half 
million souls, but 
whereas Rome 
was greatest in 
war, Carthage 
surpassed her 
rival in the arts 
of peace. The 
looms and dye- 
ing-vats of Dido’s 
city were famed throughout the world; 
her craftsmen in jewelry and glass and 
metal-ware excelled all others; and her 
keels sailed every sea, bringing the com- 
merce of the world to her magnificent 
harbor, where the sailors of a thousand 
galleys foregathered to tell their tales. 





Marcus Cato, who in- 
sisted that ‘Carthage 
must be destroyed” 


* The Medite-ranean, 
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Jealous of so great a rival, Rome had 
fought sundry wars against the African 
city, wars in which the glorious and self- 
sacrificing genius of Hannibal had well- 
nigh brought the Italian state to her 
knees. But the Carthaginians, peace- 
loving and sapped by luxury, had not the 
ruggedness of the hardier Romans, nor 
could they act in concert to one end, as 
could the descendants of Quirinus. So for 
all his genius, Hannibal failed, and dur- 
ing many years Carthage had paid tribute 
to Rome. 

Then Marcus Cato, inflamed by hate 
and fear, intensely patriotic and intensely 
wrong -headed—honest pig - headedness 
was characteristic of the Cato family— 
insisted that Carthage must be destroyed. 
Scipio Nasica saw the folly of this pro- 
jected outrage, and fought hard against 
it, for Carthage might easily have been 
made a subject province, to the greater 
glory and wealth of Rome. But the Roman 
capitalists, dreading the competition of 
so great a nation, supported Cato, and 
the destruction of a mighty and peaceful 
city was decreed. 

A pretext was found, an army was sent 
to Africa, and when the Carthaginians 
asked what submission was required of 
them, they were told that they must com- 
pletely disarm. Obedient to their con- 
querors, they surrendered three thousand 
catapults, two hundred thousand suits of 
armor, and countless other munitions of 
war. They were then told that their city 
must be utterly destroyed, but that they 
might rebuild where they chose, pro- 
vided it was at least ten miles from the 
sea. This was a deathblow to their com- 
merce—beyond which, they loved their 
beautiful and stately home as ardently as 
any Roman loved the city by yellow 
Tiber. 

Infuriated, mad with rage and hatred, 
the Carthaginians nevertheless  dis- 
sembled, asking thirty days of grace in 
which to send an embassy to Rome, to 
ask a milder fate. This was granted, and 
the envoys sailed, though Roman and 
Carthaginian alike knew what the reply 
would be. 

But during these thirty days the inhabi- 
tants of the city, men and women and 
children, threw themselves into a mad 
fever of preparation. The public build- 
ings were torn down, to furnish timber 
and projectiles for new catapults; night 
and day the forges glowed, the anvils 
rang; no one thought of self, but all 
labored incessantly for the city, snatching 
rest only when obliged to do so; and, 
lacking the sinews of bulls and goats, the 
women even—supreme sacrifice!—cut off 
their long hair, braiding it inté ropes for 
the catapults. And by a miracle of care 


all this furious activity was kept secret, 
so that when the days of grace were past, 
and the Romans marched on the city they 
thought defenseless, they were amazed 
and struck with horror to see the walls 
bristling with thousands of catapults and 
tens of thousands of armed men. 

Then followed a siege of nearly three 
years. The Carthaginians, stirred to the 
depths of their souls by the proposed ruin 
of their beloved city, fought desperately 
and this time with a single mind. Bat- 
tering-rams, catapults, arrows, fire, 
assaults in force—all the known methods 
of attack were tried, and all alike failed. 
An effort was made to close the harbor, 
but with superhuman energy the citizens 
cut a canal, opening a new way to the 
sea, that food and munitions might still 
be brought in. At length the Roman 
Senate, impatient of successive failures, 





“No power!” roared Hasdrubal. “You shall 
taste their power—” 


waived the aedileship—which was _ re- 
quired by law as a preliminary to the 
consulship—and from military tribune 
elected Scipio Aemilianus, Consul; nom- 
inally, to be sure, he was elected by the 
people, but practically the Senate chose 
him, for the corruption of voters was so 
habitual in Rome that money could elect 
anyone. 

Scipio hated the task laid on him; he 
felt that the siege represented, as in truth 
it did, the base oppression of a free and 
noble nation. But he was a soldier, sworn 
to obedience, and he set himself to carry 
out the orders of the Senate. Discipline 
was tightened, a new spirit infused into 


Sketch of a catapult 
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the troops, assaults were made by land 
and sea, cavalry battles were fought, and 
a line of trenches across the promontory 
on which Carthage stood aided the 
Roman fleet to cut off incoming supplies. 
But still the city held out. Spy after spy 
made his way within the walls, and some 
were caught and some returned, but their 
reports were of no great value, until at 
length Scipio determined to send a man 
of high intelligence into the city, and 
Decimus was chosen. 

A sortie favored the spy, for he mingled 
with the returning Carthaginians, and so 
entered the city through the Magalia, the 
fashionable residence suburb, where were 
the houses of the wealthy citizens. Once 
inside, he detached himself from the 
troops and wandered about, gazing at the 
well-remembered scenes, unchanged since 
his boyhood. From there he went down 
into the city proper, where he stood 
aghast at the destruction wrought by the 
citizens in gathering munitions. He saw 
some few persons whom he recognized, 
but none knew him; twelve years had 
changed him, nor were the Carthaginians 
looking for a Roman in the guise of a 
Punic captain of cavalry. 

For three days Decimus Sergius roamed 
the city, mingling with the troops, talk- 
ing with them, and noting the defenses. 
He scrutinized every foot of the great 
wall, eight times the height of a tall man 
and eleven yards across, whose lower 
casemates furnished stalls for three hun- 
dred elephants, while those of the upper 
story stabled thousands of horses and 
sheltered, besides, great numbers of men. 
The wall was battlemented along its 
entire length of two miles, and crowded 
thick with throwing-engines, while at reg- 
ular intervals great towers rose high above 
the masonry, reaching up four stories 
from the ground. It seemed impregnable, 
but Decimus saw one section less strongly 
fortified than the rest, and here, he 
thought, an attack might have some 
chance of success; he made a mental 
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The League of Nations in the Balance 


Is the Future of International Arbitration at Stake? 


OVEMBER 17th—the deadline in the 

Manchurian controversy—has come 
and gone, and still no decision has been 
achieved. Ignoring suggestions and 
recommendations of the League Council, 
Japanese troops have advanced, bombing 
cities, seizing the capitals of three Man- 
churian provinces, taking control of two 
thousand miles of Chinese railways, kill- 
ing several thousand Chinese civilians 
and soldiers, and setting up “puppet gov- 
ernments”. Day by day the situation 
tightens, increasingly endangering the 
peace of the world. 

There is no longer little doubt as to 
Japan’s real purpose—to guarantee her- 
self the food, iron, and other raw mate- 
rials, and trade of Manchuria by direct 
political control. To do this she has been 
willing to violate the Nine-Power Treaty* 
which guarantees the “administrative in- 
tegrity of China”, the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact, and the spirit if not the letter 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


The League Council Hesitates 

The Manchurian crisis is steadily be- 
coming of concern to the entire world. 
Although Japan insists that the League 
keep hands off and let her settle the con- 
troversy with China alone, the leading 
powers have given clear evidence that 
they regard it as their business. 

An international tug-of-war has been 
set up and a delicate and baffling problem 
has been presented to the League of Na- 
tions: Shall the powers permit Japan to 
treat the Covenant of the League and the 
Nine-Power Treaty as a Bismarckian 
“scrap of paper”? That the United 
States Government partly recognized the 
seriousness of the situation is shown by 
the fact that it has sent its highest for- 
eign envoy—General Charles G. Dawes, 
Ambassador to Great Britain—to confer 
with the League Council. 

The news from Europe, however, is as 
disquieting for the peace of the world as 
is that from Manchuria. Japan clearly is 
master in Manchuria and refuses to ac- 
cept intervention. Confronted by defi- 
ance, the League Council continues to 
vacillate, revealing no definite plan. The 
American representative refuses to sit of- 
ficially with the League Council, main- 
taining that he has no authority to do so. 
With the policy of the League Council 
and of the American Government that of 
placating Japan, serious doubts now arise 
concerning the effectiveness of the Nine- 





* The Nine-Power Treaty was signed in 1922 by Japan, 
the United States, China, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal. 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


Power Treaty, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
and the League Covenant. 


A Great Peace Movement in Peril 


A century and a half of agitation has 
at last brought into existence a definite 
organization for permanent world peace. 
The League of Nations has been in actual 
operation for a decade. This binds to- 
gether 55 governments of the world—all 
but the United States, Russia, and five 
small countries. The dream of frontier 
thinkers for two centuries came true in 
1919 at the close of the World War, 
largely as a result of the efforts of the 
American President, Woodrow Wilson. In 
that year several great agencies for the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes were formed: the League of Na- 
tions, the World Court (the Permanent 
Court of International Justice), the In- 
ternational Labor Office, and other inter- 
national committees and boards. Their 
formation alone was clear evidence of the 
onward march of the world toward peace- 
ful civilized living together. 

In the League of Nations, therefore, 
now lies the greatest possibility of effec- 
tive maintainence of world peace. Its 
Covenant consists of some score of Ar- 
ticles, six of which, XI-XVI, provide 
war-preventing machinery. 

In Article XI, which is especially im- 
portant because it provides a way by 
which the League can act early enough in 
international disputes to prevent war, it 
declares that any war or threat of war is 
“a matter of concern to the whole League, 
and the League shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the peace of nations”. 

In Article XII the disputing nations 
agree to submit their controversy to arbi- 
tration and not to resort to war until a 
definite period has elapsed. If lived up to 
this will postpone any war for from three 
to nine months—a long “cooling off” 
period. 

In Article XIII, the nations agree that 
they will accept decisions of the Council 
and will not go to war with any member 
nation which has complied with the pro- 
visions of the Covenant. In Article XIV, 
a method of settling the problem is pro- 
vided by the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at the Hague. In Article 
XV, the Council itself is given authority 
to mediate disputes. If the Council’s re- 
port on the dispute is accepted unani- 
mously by all member nations except the 
disputants, the League members agree 
that they will not go to war with any na- 


tion that complies with the recommenda- 
tion of the Council. 

Finally in Article XVI is provided the 
last resort of the League to prevent war. 
It states that any member of the League 
which goes to war in disregard of the 
foregoing provisions shall be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all 
other members of the League and that 
these nations will cease all economic, 
political and social intercourse with such 
a nation. This final weapon—economic 
boycott—has never yet been used by the 
League. : 

This, then, is the “machinery” provided 
by the Covenant for preventing war. Does 
it work in actual practice? Has it worked 
in the eleven years during which the 
League has been in existence? Let us see. 


Disputes Settled by the League 


Between 1920 and 1928, the League 
Council dealt with twenty-four contro- 
versies. Three-fourths of these were dis- 
putes between small countries of the 
Balkans, the Near East, and eastern 
Europe; two were between small Latin- 
American countries. There was one dis- 
pute between France and Great Britain 
over certain decrees of nationality in 
Tunis, and one frontier dispute between 
Turkey and Iraq in which Great Britain 
was concerned. Most of the disputes 
dealt with frontier or other land prob- 
lems. 

In five of these twenty-four disputes, 
the League aided the peaceful settlement 
of the controversy by giving advisory 
opinions only. In several others, they sent 
commissions of inquiry which aided the 
disputing nations to arrive at peaceful 
settlements. In about half of these con- 
troversies the League dealt with the dis- 
putants directly under Article XI and or- 
dered them to “cease hostilities”. Let us 
consider a single one of these disputes as 
an example of the manner in which the 
League machinery has worked in prac- 
tice. 


The Greco-Bulgarian Dispute 


On October 19, 1925, a Greek soldier 
crossed the Bulgarian frontier, fired at 
a Bulgarian sentry, and was killed by the 
latter. Three days later the Greek Gov- 
ernment sent detachments of troops 
across the Bulgarian border. At this 
threat of war the Bulgarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs asked the League to inter- 
vene. The Acting President of the Coun- 
cil telegraphed to the Greek and the Bul- 
garian governments, reminding them that 
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DIAGRAM OF THE ORGANIZATION, POWERS, AND ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


in signing Article XII of the Covenant of 
the League, they had solemnly promised 
not to resort to war, and urging them to 
abstain from _ hostilities. Thus the 
League’s officers first acted immediately 
to “separate the contestants and prevent 
war”. 

When the Council met, Greece was 
given sixty hours in which to evacuate 
Bulgarian territory, and military at- 
tachés of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many were sent to the place of hostilities 
to report on what was done. Eight hours 
before the end of the time limit, the 
Council’s orders were obeyed. 

The Council then had an outside im- 
partial study made of the facts in the con- 
troversy. When the report was made in 
December, the Council ordered the Greek 
Government to pay Bulgaria an indem- 
nity. This was done and the incident was 
closed. 

This, then, is an example of the eftec- 
tive manner in which the League has 
actually succeeded in settling quarrels 
between minor nations. 

But now it is confronted by a major 
quarrel—one in which 700 millivn peo- 
ple are directly concerned—the Chinese, 
the Japanese, and the Russians. The en- 
tire world is indirectly interested. In the 
minor quarrels the League acted 
promptly and vigorously. It gave orders 
and they were obeyed. So far, in this 
major quarrel, the League has acted 
neither promptly nor vigorously. It has 


displayed a vacillating, indecisive atti- 
tude. As we write, four days after the 
date it set for Japan and China to “cease 
firing”, actual warfare is going on in 
Manchuria. Both contestants have em- 
phatically refused the proposal of the 
League Council for an armistice and an 
inquiry by a League Commission. Japan 
accuses the League of dillydallying for 
weeks when vigorous action earlier 
would have prevented the recent larger 
military actions. It insists that China can- 
not police Manchuria, and that it 
(Japan) will do it to put down the 
anarchy which is rampant there. China 
on the other hand will not agree to arbi- 
tration unless Japan evacuates invaded 
territories. 

Thus a dangerous stalemate. Thus an 
open flouting of the League in its first 
really important international contro- 
versy. 


The Next Step 


What will it do? Recall the ambassa- 
dors of the leading countries represented 
on the League Council from Tokyo and 
Nanking? It will probably not be able to 
persuade the thirteen governments to do 
so. Apply the economic boycott? The 
League’s recent actions give no encour- 
agement that this drastic weapon will be 
used. If it does not take these positive 
steps, it can only temporize, expostulate 
with the warring countries, “offer” its 
services and the like. And if it follows 


such a course its prestige as a powerful 
war-preventing agency is destroyed. 

In the meantime, what is America do- 
ing? Standing aloof, “washing her 
hands” of these dangerous world prob- 
lems? In the next article we shall con- 
sider this important problem. 








Documents of Democracy 
(Continued from page 20) 


they be educated as missionaries to go 
among their own people. For self-protec- 
tion it was also ruled that anyone found 
selling ammunition to these natives was 
to be hanged. 

Gamblers were to forfeit their win- 
nings and winners and losers to be fined. 
One-tenth of the fine was to go to the 
“discoverer”. Drunkards were to be re- 
proved privately for the first offense, 
publicly for the second, and to be put in 
“boltes” for the third, while if the cul- 
prit continued his evil way, he was to 
undergo “severe punishment”. 

Today luxuries are often taxed. To 
counteract extravagance this popular as- 
sembly enacted a law against the “great 
excesse in apparell”. Men were to be as- 
sessed in church for all public contribu- 
tions according to their dress—unmar- 
ried men according to their own and mar- 
ried men according to that of their wives 
as well as their own. 

To satisfy the demands of the trades- 
men, such as carpenters and the like, a 
law was made that stated that each man 


(Continued on page 37) 








How | Got My Literary Start 


Personal Messages to Young Writers by Outstanding 
American Authors 


VII. By MARGARET AYERS BARNES 


ERHAPS my early experiences in 

trying to write will not greatly in- 
terest the young and enthusiastic readers 
of the Scholastic, for I never wrote any- 
thing but a letter in my life until I was 
what would certainly seem to boys and 
girls of high school age distinctly super- 
annuated! I was born, brought up and 
educated in Chicago until I was seven- 
teen years old and then I went to Bryn 
Mawr College and studied there for four 
years for the A.B. degree. 

From my earliest childhood I was 
always interested in reading, and both in 
school and college I took all the courses 
that I could command in the study and 
appreciation of literature. But it never 
occurred to me that I could write, myself, 
for publication until I had left college 
and married and brought up a family of 
three lively sons almost to high school age 
themselves! It never would have occurred 
to me, I think, if I had not, six years ago, 
broken my back in a motor accident in 
France and spent nearly a year recover- 
ing from that fracture in assorted plaster 
casts and spine braces. I began, then, to 
write short stories for my own amuse- 
ment, to fill the long inactive days on 
hospital beds and on canes and crutches. 

Having written two or three and having 
read them to a few long-suffering friends, 
I came finally upon the friend who said, 
“Why don’t you try to sell one?” So, sus- 
tained by the adventurous feeling that I 
would do anything once, I did. I selected 
a manuscript and a magazine and went 
personally to the editorial offices to try 
my luck. My luck was good, for the maga- 
zine bought the story and asked me to 
submit to them others that I had written. 
No one was more surprised than I at this 
outcome, though everyone who knew me 
was tremendously surprised! My hus- 
band and children were so amused at this 
unexpected windfall that they had the 
check from that magazine photographed 
before they allowed me to cash it! That 
photograph still hangs over my type- 
writing table—a perpetual family joke! 

That was just five years ago and I have 
written, since that time, ten short stories, 
three plays in collaboration with Edward 
Sheldon, and two novels. The plays were 
produced on Broadway by Miss Katha- 
rine Cornell and Miss Jane Cowl, and the 
stories were published by Houghton Mif- 
flin under the title, Prevailing Winds. The 
same publishers brought out my first 
novel, Years of Grace, and will bring out 
my second, Westward Passage, this 
autumn. 

Now the moral, for young writers, in 
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this brief autobiography, seems to me to 
be “You never can tell till you try!” Iam 
a firm believer, now, in those who want 
to write sitting down with pen or type- 
writer and trying to do it. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said that everyone had in 
him at least one good novel. By which he 
meant, I suppose, that everyone has a 
personal reaction to life which, sincerely 
represented, would make an interesting 
story. The main point, of course, is to be 
utterly sincere. All great art is, after all, 
merely truth telling. It is the honest re- 
creation of life and nature as the artist 
sees it. It is the verisimilitude of a story 
that gives it universal appeal. “Yes,” you 
say, in reading a good book, “Life is like 
that. I have seen that. I have felt that.” 
So in sincerely representing life as you 
see it—no matter how young, how un- 
known, how insignificant, you may feel 
yourself to be—is your great chance to 
produce distinguished work. 

Mere sincerity, I think, will always 
produce work that is interesting. If you 
have, in addition to that, the type of mind 
that clearly distinguishes good from evil 
and truth from falsehood and beauty 
from ugliness, not perhaps in the con- 
ventional sense, but in the sense that is 
good and true and beautiful for you, you 
will produce work that has real sig- 
nificance. If you have also a feeling for 
words and phrases, for rhythm and bal- 
ance and proportion, for lovely sounds 
and poignant images, you will produce 


work that has; ‘perhaps, real elements of 
grandeur. ©: 

At any rate, if you really love to write 
and care supremely about writing with 
that sincerity which I insist should be the 
first virtue of any writer, you will enjoy 
yourselves more, as you bend over that 
pen or that typewriter, than you ever did 
before in all your young lives! Writing 
is amusing, interesting, exciting, and very 
hard work. It is “the desire of the moth 
for the star”, for the true lover of good 
writing can never satisfy himself when 
he writes. But it is fun, for all that. 

So I wish you all good luck—and the 
world good luck, too, for the literature 
of the future is in your young hands. I 
hope you will write better books than 
have ever yet been written! 





NEXT TIME: CARL VAN DOREN 








The Sword of Sergestus 
(Continued from page 25) 


note of this place, planning to report it 
to his general. Occasionally during the 
three days he was stopped and ques- 
tioned, but his ready answers and his per- 
fect command of the language turned 
aside suspicion, and he escaped arrest 
until the third day, just as he was pre- 
paring to return to his own people, his 
mission done. 

A company of infantry was marching 
along one of the avenues of the Magalia, 
under the splendid shade trees, when sud- 
denly the captain swerved and ap- 
proached the Roman. 

“Salve, Decimus,” he said. “It grieves 
me, but you are my prisoner.” 

Decimus recognized a youth whom he 
had known years before, and his heart 
sank, but there was no help for it; he was 
surrounded, and could but yield. His 
captors disarmed him and placed: him 
overnight in a cell in the city wall, where 
after much thought he devised a plan; his 
life was forfeit, yes, but he might still 
strike a blow for Rome. 

In the morning he was taken to the 
Byrsa, the citadel, where he was led into 
the presence of Hasdrubal, the com- 
manding officer of the Carthaginian 
forces. This general was vain, boastful, 
gluttonous, overbearing, and incompetent 
—had he owned a tenth of the genius of 
Hannibal, Rome would never have taken 
the city—and he rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of torturing a foe. 

Deliberately, and with bitter jibes, 
Decimus goaded the general into a rage. 
taunting him especially with the sup- 
posed inefficiency of the catapults, of 
which Hasdrubal was inordinately proud. 

“How could they have power,” jeéreéd 
the Roman, “being strung with womén’s 
hair? They are but foolish, puny 
things!” 

“No power!” roared Hasdrubal. “You 
shall taste their power! Tie him hand 
and foot, knees to chin, and hurl him 
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from a catapult into :the Roman lines. 
Then let him report to Scipio—if he can! 
Unless, of course,” he added, maliciously, 
“he cares to beg for an easier death.” 

But Decimus only laughed and shook 
his head, and the sentence was carried 
out, the mighty engine throwing: him: a 
hundred and fifty feet into-the air and five 
times that distance along the ground. 

The body was found and recognized by 
men of Decimus’ own century, who, curs- 
ing savagely, gave him honorable inter- 
ment. Then the decurion in charge of 
the burial party reported to his tribune, 
saying: 

“As we lowered him into the grave, this 
fell from his garments. I have brought 
it to you, thinking it might be of import.” 

“This” was a small writing-tablet of 
the usual form—a folding frame, with 
wax to take the stylus marks. It was 
broken, and the marks were indistinct, 
but the tribune took it to Scipio, reporting 
Decimus’ end. The general and his 
tribunes examined the tablets, puzzling 
over them, but could make nothing of the 
marks until at length one cried: 

“Mehercle! It is a map of part of the 
city wall! And here are letters... .” 
He spelled them out: “CAPTUS SUM . . 
HIC PER— some are blurred—it looks 
like PERCUTE. .. .” 

“I am taken; strike here,” said Scipio. 
“Then . . . Edepol! he has. fulfilled his 
mission. By Jupiter Optimus Maximus! 
A true Roman—faithful even in death. 
He has. sent. us word from the gloomy 
realm of Dis. Let me see . . . yes, so it 
is. Well, order your men; make all 
things ready; three days hence we attack, 
where Decimus has shown the way.” 

The attack was launched, the wall pen- 
etrated, and. after six days of savage 
house-to-house fighting the city was taken. 
The survivors, a bare fifty thousand in 
number, were spared, but the city was 
razed to the ground, and for seventeen 
days the ruins burned. Then the ashes 
were ploughed, sown with salt, and 
formally cursed, that never again, so long 
as the world endures, might a human 
habitation rise on that spot. 

ack. once more in Rome, the sword 
of Sergestus of Ilium was given into the 
hands of Decimus’ younger brother. And 
when. the conquering general made his 
report, the Senate not only decreed a 
triumph for Scipio, but — honor of 
honors!—decreed also a day of thanks- 
giving to the Gods in the name of the 
youth who had made possible the taking 
of Dido’s city. And when in after years 
the Roman mothers told their children of 
Horatius, Scaevola, Curtius, and other 
heroes, they told as well of the courage 
and craft and fidelity of Decimus Leon- 
inus of the Sergian gens, who sent a mes- 
sage from beyond the Stygian river, to aid 
his general and Rome. 





Watch for Episode V, “Thrust at Their 
Faces” in the January 23 issue 


TEST-TUBES and TELESCOPES 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared so for 
the SCHOLASTIC by SCIENCE SERVICE, Washington, D. 


MAGICIANS OF INDUSTRY 
UGAR from dry. wood! Motor fuel, 


lubricating oil, wood alcohol from 
coal! And coal itself made from the 
principal constituents of wood! These 
are some of the magic transformations 
performed by Dr. 
Friedrich C. R. Ber- 
gius, an _ industrial 
chemist of Heidel- 
berg, Germany. For 
these marvels and for 
other chemical re- 
search he has this 
year been awarded 
the famous Nobel 
Prize in chemistry. 

Dr. Bergius has de- 
veloped a_ scientific 
theory about the 
things that must have 
happened to the 
plants of long ago to turn them into coal. 
During his researches on this subject, he 
discovered that he could duplicate the 
process in his laboratory, turning the 
wood substance of today’s forests im- 
mediately into fuel. 

Although our great-grandparents used 
to call kerosene “coal oil”, it was Dr. 
Bergius who made the name an accurate 
one by actually producing that fuel from 
coal. It used to be supposed that nature 
formed petroleum from the stores of 
coal within the earth, but recently that 
theory has been questioned. At any 
rate, the converting of coal into petro- 
Jeum involves a very complicated process 
using high temperatures and pressures. 

Sharing the honor of the Nobel Prize 
with Dr. Bergius is another wonder- 
worker of industrial chemistry, Dr. Carl 
Bosch. But Dr. Bosch does not even re- 
quire something as tangible as wood or 
coal for the material for his magic; he 
gathers his product from thin air. 

Dr. Bosch’s great achievement has been 
the perfection of a practical method for 
catching nitrogen from the air so that 
it can be combined with hydrogen to 
make ammonia by the Haber process. 
This in turn is used in the manufacture 
of fertilizers so all-important for the pro- 
duction of our food. Thanks to this 
process, blockaded Germany literdlly 
lived on air to a considerable extent dur- 
ing the War, and even captured from the 
atmosphere an indispensable ingredient 
for their ammunition. 


MOLD-PROOF ORANGES 


LUE mold is the enemy of the fruit 

dealer, causing heavy damage among 
oranges and other fruits. But two mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Rev. Hugh T. O’Neill, 
and Dr. Arthur J. Harriman, have re- 
cently devised a method of saving the 
fruit from this loss. 

A whole-skinned orange never spoils. 
The investigators were able to demon- 
strate this point by keeping more than 
400 sound oranges in a damp, dark cellar 
for a three-month period without losing 
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one of them through moldiness, though 
moldy oranges were kept among them 
to provide sources of possible infection. 

Not all oranges that look sound are 
actually unblemished. A tiny scratch 
made by the fingernail of the packer or 
a splinter in the box may defy detection 
by the most careful inspection, but will 
give a toe-hold to the mold infection. The 
problem was,’ therefore, to make these 
nicks and scratches visible. Father 
O’Neill and Dr. Harriman hit upon the 
scheme of using a substance—they 
recommend a solution of ferric chloride 
—that would enter these places and make 
a streak of contrasting color against the 
yellow skin. Sound fruit is left entirely 
unmarked. Any minute break in the peel 
immediately becomes visible as a black 
line. The iron salt is then washed off. 

The mold-susceptible fruit may then 
be culled out for preserve making. The 
rest may be stored or shipped and will 
reach the consumer sound and safe from 
any poisonous preservative. 


DIAMONDS IN THE GREAT LAKES 


IAMONDS have been found in the 

gravel in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois. Most of them have been small 
ones, to be sure, but many of consider- 
able value have been discovered. The 
largest weighs 21144 carats. That is a 
large diamond when compared with the 
average engagement ring diamond, which 
weighs less than one carat. 

A great diamond field somewhere in 
the North is believed to be the source of 
these stray diamonds. Where it is—or 
was—no one knows. But undoubtedly at 
some time glaciers swept over it, carrying 
away with them some of the diamonds, 
and perhaps even sweeping away the en- 
tire deposit. As they moved down over 
the Great Lakes region they scattered the 
diamonds among the gravel they left in 
their wake. Attempts made to find this 
field have all failed. It may be hidden 
in the wild and inaccessible areas of 
Canada, and the search for it is like hunt- 
ing the proverbial needle in the hay- 
stack. 

The diamonds found in the gravel beds, 
having been washed by water, are clean 
and easily seen. They resemble pieces of 
glass or clear crystal quartz. Usually 
they will reflect a rainbow of color with- 
out polishing. Therefore, pebbles show- 
ing rainbow colors are worth examining. 


CRYSTAL TOOLS 


Stone-Age tools were not always ugly 
devices, judged by our modern stand- 
ards. Prof. George Grant MacCurdy of 
the Peabody Museum, Yale University, 
told a recent meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences of seven tools of 
stone-age man unearthed in France 
which were made of rock crystal, now 
used as a semi-precious stone. Men of 
the Old Stone Age did not make many 
of their tools and weapons of this beau- 
tiful stone, but apparently they valued 
it and used it when they could. ~~ 








The Barrymore Craze 
PROFILE, a scowl, an arrogant disre- 
gard—John Barrymore, my hero! One 
night I heard Francis X. Bushman allude to 
him as the swashbuckling prince of the 


stage. Having been badly smitten, I went 
about for days afterward happily chanting, 
“Swashbuckling prince of. the stage, swash- 
buckling prince of the stage, swash. . .” 

I decided to adopt John’s personality; in 
fact, I decided to become another John Bar- 
rymore. To you this might seem a ludicrous 
situation but I was serious, very serious. 
John wrinkles his brow and goes, “Squeegy, 
squeegy, squeegy,” te his friends. I wrinkled 
my brow, which is not classic and answered, 
“Squeegy, squeegy, squeegy,” to all family 
inquiries until they doubted my sanity. Con- 
sequently, I gave up the delightful practice. 
After that I pointedly disregarded people, but 
I was only snubbed for my pains. 

On a free afternoon I attended a perform- 
ance of “Svengali” and came away feeling 
villainous and very “Barrymoreish”. Dogs, 
birds, fish—none were spared, for I had be- 
come a hypnotist. Invariably my victims eyed 
me with contempt and cheerfully disregarded 
the baleful gleam in my eyes. After sundry 
experiments I abandoned my hypnotic ambi- 
tions, for, at present, I was learning how to 
lift the left eyebrow in a cynical manner. In 
the privacy of my room [I attached a string to 
my eyebrow and then to a lock of my hair, 
but the process was painful; in addition, the 
eyebrow often sacrificed some of its foliage 
to attain comfort. 

John confesses to an indolent nature and 
specializes in improper language. My parents 
disapprove of these interesting, agreeable 
qualities; therefore I may not acquire them. 
In sorrow and tears I heed parental authority. 

My nose is my offending feature. It has 
neither grace nor beauty, and its only claim 
to fame is a decided tilt at its extremity. On 
the other hand, John’s nose has brought him 
success and public applause. 

Thus far I have lost much and gained 
nothing by joining the ranks of those who 
worship the classic profile and debonair air 
of John Barrymore. But my personality has 
changed . . . for the worse. It is hopeless 


- «- I am hopeless. —Ruth Virgils, 16. 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Sister Mary Ursula, Teacher. 
cy 


Rocue Herries, by Hugh Walpole. 
day, Doran, $2.50. 

A strange turbulent story set against the 
background of eighteenth century boisterous 
gallantry, is Hugh Walpole’s Rogue Herries. 
The scene of the novel is Cumberland, a rug- 
ged, barren, rainswept region in England. 
Living in an isolated, cold, stone house in 
this bleak region is the Herries family, an 
odd group. There is the father, a wild, ghost- 
ridden, handsome fellow, who gains by his 
reckless actions the title of “Rogue”; his 
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For Young Writers 


ScHouasric throws open its pages through- 
out the year for creative writing by high 
school students. There is not room to publish 
all we should like, but we are glad to consider 
for publication two kinds of material: 

Prose sketches, essays, narratives or book re- 
views of not more than 400 words. 

Poems of not more than 50 lines, each. 

Only the best work wi!l be chosen for the 
Round Table Page. If your writing does not ap- 
pear, don’t become discouraged, but study the 
work of good writers and try to improve your 
own. -You can send in manuscripts at any time, 
as many as you wish. No prizes will be given, 
but all manuscripts received will be considered 
for the Scholastic and National High School 
Awards next spring. Manuscripts cannot be re- 
turned unless postage accompanies them, and 
no Criticisms can be sent. 

The “Outside Readers Club’, which has long 
held its special corner in “The Magazine 
World’, will find that its claims will continue 
to be recognized in the new “Scholastic-Maga- 
zine World’. Each month schools which have 
previously been invited by Miss Bessey to con- 
tribute book reviews will be represented in the 
prose section of “The Round Table for Crea- 
tive Youth”. 

On your manuscripts be sure to give your 
name, age, school, English teacher’s name, and 
your town and state.’ Address: Creative Youth 
Editor, SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








weak, abused wife, their three children; the 
governess, a priest; and an old woman, who 
is considered a witch. 

The story is concerned chiefly with the 
head of the family, Rogue Herries. He is at 
once gentle, abusive, uncouth, dreamy, of un- 
restrained character, albeit a philosopher at 
heart. He recognizes his faults, yet is un- 
able to overcome them. Because of his many 
rash acts, he is ostracized by the country 
people, and since his wife dies and his chil- 
dren grow up and leave him, he is doomed to 
a rather solitary existence. 

A marked contrast to Rogue Herries is his 
son, David, who is level-headed, cool-tem- 
pered, easily satisfied with life. He adds the 
necessary touch of reality to the story. We 
measure his father’s “wildness” by the normal 
David. 

The author’s style is simple but forceful, 
entirely fitting the impetuous, dramatic story. 
In places he manages to express vividly the 
rather coarse mode of life of eighteenth cen- 


tury rural England. —Leigh Eggers 


Central High School, Omaha, Neb. 


SHADOWS ON THE Rock, by Willa Cather. 

Alfred Knopf, $2.50. 

The story of the settlement of Quebec by 
the French is charmingly written by Willa 
Cather in her latest novel; Shadows on the 
Rock. Here the placid life of the common 
people, the heroic struggle of Catholic priests 
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and the colorful lives led by the coureurs de 
bois are skillfully blended to fétm a vivid 
picture of New France. Miss Cattier has “por- 
trayed colonial atmosphere ‘so well‘that the 
reader is~ not thrust into “grim. realfty ‘but 
rather drawn by her expert hand ‘toa treadtére 
of fancy and beauty. 

One of the principal diene’ is Euclide 
Auclair, physician and apothecary to Count 
de Frontenac, Governor General of Canada. 
Another is his daughter, Cecile, who is both 
housekeeper and friend to her father. Be- 
cause Frontenac looks upon his position in 
the new world as temporary, depending upon 
the favor of the crown, the Auclairs do the 
same. After the death of Frontenac, however, 
they decide to remain in the country which 
has claimed so much of their lives. 

Shadows on the Rock is well told and 
makes pleasant and profitable reading. Miss 
Cather’s greatest charm is the subtle way 
she has of ‘arousing emotions and making one 
live with her characters. It is this that makes 
Shadows on the Rock one of the best of the 
contemporary novels. 

—Millicent McElwee, 

Mt. Mercy Academy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sisters Mary Lucille and 
Mary Margaret, Teachers. 
* 


An Invitation 


In the hour 

When you are needing 
Someone still and small, 
When the print 

Grows faint for reading 
And the pages fall, 


Speak the word; 

And I will enter. 

Wall and casement 

Cannot keep 

Feet that dare 

The airy spaces. 

I am with you. 

Go to sleep! 
—Mary Cecilia Lankford, 

Lexington (Missouri) High School. 

Miss Dorothy Dod, Teacher. 


Nightfall in the Hills 
(A Fragment) 
At dusk among the multicolored hills 
The flaming crimson of the sun’s last rays 
Comes penetrating hidden canyon depths, 
Merging to purple with the ending day. 
Above far peaks the floating clouds hang low; 
Colloidal dust gives earth a crimson hue. 
The shaggy sage looms out into the dusk. 
Out on the coolness of the desert floor, 
Like a dark blanket, the tired cattle lie. 
The moonlight glitters on the shining horns, 
And flashing silver stars, like laughing girls, 
Twinkle their eyes into the soundless night. 
—Eugene Finley, 17. 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Miss Delpha Davis, Teacher. 
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PEOPLE in 


G. W’S. PRESS AGENT 
As DIRECTOR of the George. Wash- 


ington Bicentennial Celebration, Sol 
Bloom, representative to Congress from 
the northwest end of Manhattan Island, 
and a Democrat, is receiving almost as 
much attention as the 
father of our country. 
He has been for years 
one of the most pic- 
turesque. _ personali- 
ties in the House, and 
is renowned as one of 
_.the best dressers at 
the Capitol. Mr. 
Bloom comes by his 
showmanship hon- 
estly, however, hav- 
ing learned all the 
tricks of music pub- 
lishing and of the 
theater business before he entered poli- 
tics. He was also superintendent of the 
construction of the Midway Plaisance at 
the Chicago World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893, although he was only 
twenty-three at the time. 

Born in Pekin, Illinois, he was brought 

up in. San Francisco, where he ran a 
newspaper and married Eva Hechheimer. 
Their daughter, Vera, is a writer and lec- 
turer. In 1903, the family moved to New 
York and Sol went in for real estate, con- 
struction, the theater, and lodges, includ- 
ing the Masons, Shriners, Elks, Moose, 
Red Men, and the B’nai Brith. 
- Though he is no Mayflower descendant, 
but a scion of nineteenth century immi- 
grants,‘Sol Bloom has far more than the 
average citizen’s veneration for American 
ideals and traditions and a sound knowl- 
edge of American history. He believes he 
promoted the first Flag Day in New York. 
One of his legislative hobbies is the 13- 
month calendar. The plans he _ has 
worked out for the Washington Bicenten- 
nial, enlisting the codperation of distin- 
guished historians, artists, and drama- 
tists, are marked by intelligent patri- 
otism and a genuine admiration for the 
great Revolutionary leader. 





SOL BLOOM 


TOWN CRIER 
LEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, whose 


name is Wolcot to his enemies and 
Wwoollccoott to his logical friends, has 
been variously described as looking like 
an owl, a mandarin, an alderman, a fuzzy 
beetle, and a cherub. 
His occupations are 
as various, although 
||| his acting on the New 
, York stage in “Brief 
Hi Moment” is, for the 
| time being, most 
il||||| noticeable. Otherwise 
| he is guilty of being 
ai a no-longer-profes- 
TWO O'S, TWO L’S, sional dramatic critic, 
- TWO T’S a writer of com- 
mentaries and anec- 
dotes, an ex-soldier, and a former radio 
broadcaster. As a critic, for the Times, 
Sun, and World in New York, he was 


never known to walk out on a play unless 













the NEWS 


the morning edition of the paper called 
for an early exit. As a writer, he is chiefly 
famous for an unsurpassed skill at 
polishing off anecdotes, for dallying with 
the doings of his friends (Harpo Marx, 
George S. Kaufman, Dorothy Parker, 
Katharine Cornell, and many others), 
and for sentences that step as carefully 
as acat. As a soldier, he was rejected for 
regular service because of near-sighted- 
ness, smuggled himself into an ambulance 
outfit, worked on the soldiers’ paper, The 
Stars and Stripes, and posed for the 
comic fat doughboy in Wallgren’s car- 
toons. As a radio broadcaster, he con- 
ducted an hour of chat known as The 
Town Crier and a series of book reviews. 


CHINESE PUZZLE 
ROBABLY the most prominent and 


powerful family in Chinese affairs 
are the Soongs, who were all educated in 
America and baptized in the Southern 
Methodist Church. Moreover, all the 
Soongs have risen by 
their own ability, not | 
by family favoritism. 
The latest addition to 
the tribe is Chiang 
Kai-shek who mar- 
ried the youngest of «gy 
the three Soong sis- 
ters, Mei-ling, in De- 
cember, 1927. Be- 
cause Chiang has had 
an exclusively Chinese 
environment and be- @% 
cause his political 
ideas differ from CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
those of the liberal 
Soongs, the family opposed the mar- 
riage; but the two happened to be in love, 
and that settled it. Love managed to pre- 
vail where Chiang’s position as the most 
powerful man in China apparently could 
not. 

Only a few years ago, Chiang Kai-shek 
was an obscure commandant at_ the 
Whampoa Military Academy at Canton, 
training young men for the Nationalist 
army. He was born of a poor family and 
was educated in China, except for a term 
in a Japanese military school and a year 
with the Red Army of Soviet Russia. He 
speaks no foreign languages and is alto- 
gether without Western influences, ex- 
cept for his business contacts in cosmo- 
politan Shanghai. Nevertheless, his mili- 
tary alertness and political strategy have 
sufficed to place him at the head of the 
Kuomintang party, the conservatives who 
happen to hold the reins of power. He 
is Chairman of the State Council and 
is subordinate to no one in China, except 
the Central Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang party. 

In stature, he is short and unimposing, 
but his face is rather handsome by reason 
of a high forehead and unusually expres- 
sive eyes. His eyes are rather worried, at 
present, because of the Manchurian 
trouble. If he. goes to war, his political 
enemies may do him in at home. And if 
he stays home, he will suffer loss of 
prestige and power from the Japanese in- 
vasion of Manchuria. 
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Woop CARVING 
a 


MAY beautiful things are being 

carved from wood by High School 
students. The illustration shows work 
done in the Public Industrial Art 
School of Philadelphia. 


You can find much pleasure and pos- 
sible profit through wood carving by 
entering the ULSTER WOOD CARV- 


ING AWARDS which are under the 


auspices of Scholastic Magazine. 


And in carving you need a fine knife 
like the Ulster. Ulster Knives are 
made by the makers of the ULSTER 
Official Boy and Girl Scout Knives. 
They are made in a factory where 
quality has been the rule for over half 
a century. 


Write the Scholastic Magazine for de- 
tails of the Ulster Wood Carving 
Awards. Insist on Ulster quality when 
you buy scout or pocket knives. 


THE 
ULSTER 
KNIFE 
WORKS 


Dwicut Divine & Sons, Inc. 
ELLENVILLE NEW YORK 
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Successful Metal 
Craft Courses Use 


WILLIAM DIXONTOOLS 


1xon Toots for student workers in Art 
Metal Crafts are the same dependable 
tools we supply to leading jewelers and silver- 


smiths. If you wish to attain highest profi- 
ciency you MUST use GOOD TOOLS. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER! 

The 9 unit set of Dixon Metal Crafts Tools 
illustrated above will be sent to any student at 
a Special Holiday Price of $7.20. (Regular 
Price $9.00.) This offer is good only on orders 
received up to December 21, 1931. 
The set consists of 4” Saw Frame, with 1 
Dozen Saws; Hand Drill; Brown Shears, 
444"; Chain Plier, 444”; Planishing Ham- 
mer; Handled Half Round File, 5”; Needle 
File, 14 c/m; P R Tweezers; French Side 
Cutting Nipper, 444”. 


SCHOLASTIC’S NATIONAL 
CONTEST IN METAL CRAFTS 


Have you entered this contest? There is still 
time! William Dixon Incorporated offers six 
substantial cash prizes, with twenty Honor- 
able Mention Prizes of Tools. 


SEND FOR THE NEW DIXON 
CATALOG OF ART METAL CRAFTS 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


This comprehensive new catalog will be issued 
early in 1932. In addition to complete listings 
of Tools and Supplies the book will contain 
authoritative data on metal crafts courses and 
use of tools. It will be sent to Instructors and 
Purchasing Departments of Education Boards. 
Register your name NOW to receive a copy. 


WILLIAM DIXON 


INCORPORATED 
32E.KINNEY ST.,NEWARK,N.J. 


New York Salesrooms 
110 Fulton Street 36 W. 47th Street 


~ fine tools _for~ 
Student Yorkers 


inthel yt Helal (rafts 
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SCHOLASTIC STAMP PAGE 


By PHILIP H. WARD, JR. 


We shall be glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask about stamps. Just address your inquities 
to the Scuotastic Stamp Editor, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. And-when you are writing to 
dealers, be sure to mention the Scuoxastic, 

















FIRST DAY COVERS 


NE CAN hardly pick up a phila- 

telic periodical without finding ref- 
erence to “first day covers”, and naturally 
the amateur collector wants to know what 
is meant by such a variety. The new spe- 
cialized United States catalogue lists and 
prices them for the first time in the 1932 
edition, and this will naturally result in 
an increased demand. 

A first day cover is an envelope post- 
marked and stamped on the day of issue 
of a new postage variety, the postmark 
showing clearly the day, month and year 
date. Beginning with the new series of 
United States stamps that began to ap- 
pear in the latter part of 1922, a number 
of collectors mailed the new denomina- 
tions as they were issued. Later on the 
demand became greater and as the Post 
Office Department began to announce the 
date of issue, additional collectors would 
obtain supplies. 

With the new Washington Bicentenary 
series coming out in Washington on 
January 1, 1932, there will possibly be 
more than half a million covers embrac- 
ing the twelve different denominations. 

Stamps used on the cover on the day 
NOVA SCOTIA ‘roronra issue, 68 YEARS 


OLD. Nos. 8, 8a, 9, 11 & 12, Mint O. G. (Cat. $7.50 set) 
Our price $2.50. We have a few copies of No. lla (Cat. 
$12) Our price $3.25. No. 13, (Cat. $8.50) Our price $1.25. 
Beaufort Stamp Co., P. 0. Box, Jamaica_Plain, Mass. 


Special offers to new applicants for 


RAINBOW APPROVALS 


3 5 eee. se A ———— Touva 4c, emotes Air Mail 
angie 20m, 8c; 45m, 2c. . BOSTROEM, 
irs West "ath g St., Brooklyn, N. 
| 55 oN FULL 
oe FATES. 














Including $3.00 Value Package 
VALS OG 


' 
ANY i 


A 
DOLI N COMP 
Brooklyn, 


Station Ss, 





Box 85, N. Y. 


U. S. POSSESSIONS 


From an old stock we have assembled a packet of stamps 
from Hawaii, Philippines, Porto Rico, and Canal —_ 
hich we offer to approval applicants for only ten ce 
Limited gt so rush your orders. MATHEWS STAMe 
CO., 1019 N. W. 34th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla 


MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass. 
12000 subscribers 3mos 25c and ONE premium 
U. S. 1920 Pilgrims 1, 2, Sc cat. value ........ 
U. S. 1925, 2c Norse 10 diff. foreign | entires 
U. S. 1926, Sc Ericsson 10 diff. U. S. slogan covers 
U. S. 1926, 5c Aeronautics 4 Liberia Triangles (60c) 


First Day Covers Jan. ist, 1932. Washington Bicentennial 
Stamps and Stamped Envelopes mailed to you for only 5c 
per cover over face value of stamps desired in any combi- 
nation you wish. ps addressed ——- at 3c per cover 
over face value. Envel ope *' per cover over 
face. yd ENGLANE PHIL. EXCH. ox 1718, Nor- 
walk, Con 

PERSONAL SERVICE APPROVALS of your favorite 
countries, numbered and priced by cat. ; liberal discounts. 
When your purchases reach $2.00 mention Scholastic and 
receive FREE PREMIUM ALBUM of 112 pages, 1675 
illustrations and 3500 spaces. 

PARK STAMP CO., 589 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


SWEEPING BARGAIN 


LOOK THIS OVER! Entrancing beauties from Penrhyn 
Islands, North Borneo, Cook Islands, (Rajah), Cameroons, 
Togo, Triangle Stamp, Salvador and others. All for only 
10e to +e ae be. PENWOOD STAMP co., 


~ TL GIVEN FREE | 


Packet <t' aenes stamps showing ships, animals, — 
men, scenes rom all over the world. Free to approval 
applicants. ROD NEY STAMP CO., 824 W. {0th St, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 




















of issue in the case of our early varieties 
are exceedingly rare and are seldom 
found. 

In our later issues from 1857 to 1890 
numerous varieties that would bring tc 
or 2c off cover would bring several dol- 
lars used on the day of issue. Many col- 
lectors devote several volumes to such a 
collection and in the case of new issues; 
they may usually be had by writing to 
the postmaster at point of issue enclos- 
ing addressed envelopes, together with a 
money order in payment of the face value 
of the stamps. The Washington office, 
however, has announced that for the 
first time, they will not be able to take 
care of the first day covers from their 
office on January 1, due to the fact that 
they have neither facilities nor funds for 
addressing and stamping upward of sev- 
eral hundred thousand covers. 


NEW ISSUES 


Vatican City—A series of stamps for the 
Vatican City appeared several months back, 
consisting of regular adhesives and special 
delivery varieties. Certain denominations 
have now been overprinted “PER PACCHI” for. 
parcel post and “sEGNATASSE” with new 
values for postage due. 

New Guinea has issued two new series of 
stamps; one in denominations from ld to £1, 
all showing a bird of paradise with palm 
trees in the background. These commemo- 
rate the tenth anniversary of the Australian 
Mandate of New Guinea. The second series- 
consisting of fourteen stamps from 4d to 
£1 inclusive, are for air mail. For these the 
regular issue is overprinted in black “air 
MAIL”, with an airplane. 

NETHERLANDS—Additional values for the 
air mail series have appeared printed in two 
colors. The wording gives the name of the 
country and value only, so they have more 
the appearance of price tags than of stamps. 
They are beautifully lithographed and will 
prove quite unusual in any stamp collection. 

TuRKEY—Two new issues, both showing 
portrait of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the dic- 
tator president of the Turkish Republic. 

PuiLippInEs—We have been promised a 
new issue of Philippine stamps depicting 
local scenes. It is hoped that this new issue, 
which will be engraved at the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing at Washington, will 
increase the tourist business. 


9c EACH ALL FOR 
Mails. 20 Odd Countries, 


25 Air 100 A 
Different, 25 Denmark, 20 Sceneries, 10 Ships ie Alir- 
planes, 20 U. S., 4 _ Spain, 25 Japan, 20 Anima 20 
Toth Century. Barga ist free. Approvals on ~E, 
SOUTHERN BOO “Ek HANGE .... Mission, Texas. 


Unrrep States Price List 


A 24- ac Sm ust i the press which is yours for 10¢ 
with 4 8. ——. “Columbus’’ 

















“Omaha”, ‘and * ‘Pan American” 

STAMP SHOP, 331 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 

WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP 

HEXAGON SHAPED STAMP , FREE! 

pea ag ny owe e stam) appl 

conte. Send 2¢ ey yon de Soke zeae ba . STAMPS: 
diff. 10c; aie diff. Mixed $1.60. 1000 

binges ie. iS ai Confederate petnta 10 10c.  Scott’s 1932 cat. = 85. 


tham Stamp Co., ($12), W. Springfield, Mass. 


GIVEN! 


Send 2 cents postage for bgetatumy pee 
stamps. Only.to applicants for 





packet of 100 different 
discount approvals. 


TIP TOP STAMP. co. 
Dept. H., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


NAME ME! 
(I'm a Novel) 
7. Closing Date, January 15 








HIS is one of a series of every-issue guess- 

ing games on the titles of great books. 
Each of them suggests or represents the title 
of some famous novel, play, biography, or 
other book. Besides guessing correctly the 
name of the book and its author, you must 
send in an essay not exceeding 200 words on 
the book in question. 

For the best essay submitted each time, 
Scholastic will award a prize of a good book 
of your own choice. No one can win this 
prize more than once. But send in all fifteen 
of your answers and essays before the closing 
dates each time, and at the end of the year 
the students who have come nearest getting 
the entire list right and have su. mitted the 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of: books. 

Address your. replies to Book Title Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 

The prize-winning essay on “Name Me” 
Contest No. 4 in the October 31 issue appears 
below. 


RESULTS OF “NAME ME” 
CONTEST No. 4 


THE RIVALS 
By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


ROM a young man of twenty-three, un- 

familiar with the theater, and composing 
his first play, we could not expect the finish 
of a master. This we surely find in The 
Rivals with its clever groupings of persons, 
strong contrasts of character, keen thrusts 
of satire, and rapid fireworks of wit. 

All the “dramatis persone” exhibit for our 
amusement clearly marked peculiarities: 
Acres, his foppishness and “referential 
oaths”; Mrs. Malaprop, her misuse of big 
words and her refrain “don’t become a young 
woman”; Sir Anthony Absolute, his irasci- 
bility, his “absolutism”; Lydia Languish, 
her ultra-romantic temperament; Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, his self-assurance and love of 
quarrels; and Faulkland, his absurd jealousy 
and alternating moods. 





The action of the play turns on humorous 
deception. The audience is let into the 
secret at the outset, and is thus allowed to en- 
joy the pleasure of witnessing those not in 
the secret make themselves ridiculous; of 
anticipating the surprise of the ultimate dis- 
covery; and of sympathizing with the hero 
when he is treading on thin ice. 


(First Prize) —George Innes Sinclair, 16 
Gorham (New Hampshire) High School 
Teacher, Miss Elsie Van Ness. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


| ee in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results together 
until spring. The missing words all refer to 
current events in this issue. One of these 
contests will appear in every issue for fifteen 
issues. The first appeared in the September 
19 issue. Be sure to look it up. Full details 
were given there. When you have collected 
the entire series of fifteen contests, mail them 
not later than April 30, 1932, to Missing 
Word Editor, the Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
St.,.New York City. All must be mailed to- 
gether. For the most complete, accurate, and 
neat answers, the following prizes will be 
given: First, Portable Typewriter. Second 
and Third, Desk Sets. Fifty Honorable Men- 
tions, Mechanical Pencils. 


CONTEST No. 7 


1. To meet its probable deficit of over 





abies tect eee , the Government must either 
CCOMOMIZE, “1SSWE ............:..0..0<..00c0-. , Or raise 


Among the measures that 
are being considered are higher income 





Rumbas: Wei GUD ccc brackets, and 
ree ed tax on luxuries. 


2. .., the For- 
eign Minister of Italy, whose position corre- 





RMS OO NEU Oe ee 


tae aes in the United States, discussed 
with President Hoover means of codperation 


Se RTE Om I ine eee 


CN ON caches acct seaxlonepdacecag goods 
imported from all countries except the British 





This will cause a............ 












President’s Cabinet, which has been recom- 
mended by an advisory committee, is opposed 
by some because it might lead to control of 


the schools from instead of 





by the. and where 
it belongs. 








You, Too, Can Make 
One — And Win a 
Substantial Prize! 


“ Higgins’ Inks are fascinating to work 

with”, says Albert Mackevich, Thomas 

Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, N. J., 

creator of this interesting, third-prize 
drawing in last year’s 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


Easy? Testimonials by the dozen—many 
from students who have never before used 
drawing inks—prove that anyone can win. 
In this contest originality counts just as 
much as ability. 


Profitable? One hundred dollars in 
cash prizes; handsome sets of colored 
drawing inks; medals; coveted Honorable 
Mention Awards, all bring rewards tha 
are well worth working for. : 


Instructive? Decidedly so; — Train- 
ing which this contest gives you in hand- 
ling brush and pen will be of great bene- 
fit to you on many occasions in your school 
career—and afterwards! 

In this most remarkable of all contests, 
you can draw in ink, with a pen, paint in 
ink, with a brush, and combine the two 
techniques in numerous adaptations impos- 
sible with any other art media. The versa- 
tility, brilliancy and beauty of colored 
drawing inks will amaze and inspire you! 


Write for details of this remarkable 
contest 
Just fill in the coupon below. And if 
you care to send us the label from a 
bottle of Higgins’ Black or Colored 
Drawing Ink which you can buy 
f@ at your local stationer’s or drug- 
\i, gist’s, we will be glad to send 
WW, you a set of six beautifully il- 
AW, lustrated lesson-sheets on HOW 
ae TO DRAW IN INK, by 
Arthur L. Guptill, one of 
America’s greatest authorities 
and teachers in this fascinat- 
ing subject. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Ince. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me: (Check information desired) 
Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest. 


0 Also, instruction sheets for which I en- 
close a label from a bottle of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink. 

Name 


Your School 
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and it will—for many summers— 
packed full of happy hours of the 
keenest kind of sport—if you are 
lucky enough to get one of the new 
faster, streamlined Dayton Stee 
Racquets for Christmas. 


Smashing serves that pile up 
points—lightning kill shots at the 
net—winning tennis—that’s what 
Dayton Steel Racquetsare built for. 
The live, resilient steel strings stay 
tight—regardless of weather or cli- 
mate. And who ever heard of a 
Dayton Steel playerspending money 
for newstrings? They’reas durable 
as your gun barrel—with the same 
sort of care. That saving alone will 
pay for several racquets. 

Look ahead this Christmas— 
practice winning shots in the gym 
all winter with a Dayton Steel Rac- 
quet—send in the coupon below— 
then show this message to Dad. 


The JUNIOR 
PILOT #522 
Other models are 


ae at $6.00- 87.50 
10.00 and $16.00. 


7 


ee “4 
oe 

Dayton Racquet Company, ~ 

Dept. A-28, Dayton, Ohio, U.S, A. 

FURWNG. co ccccccccccesccccceccaceece eeeee 

Father’s Name. ...ccccccecsciccccscccs eevee 

Street and Nou, .....0cccceccssececs eeeees 

COA. cc ccccccccccccccce 00 0c SOBCO. cece ee 
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What Is Good Sportsmanship? 






Contest Results 


F THE condition of sportsmanship 
throughout the high schools of the 
country is governéd by the type of think- 
ing which is reflected in the essays on 
the subject received by this department, 
then we immediately become a champion 
conclusion-jumper with the statement 
that the future of our fair land is in good 
hands. 

You will recall that, in an unguarded 
moment six or eight weeks ago, we asked 
high school students so inclined to write 
a couple of hundred words expressing 
their point of view toward sportsmanship. 
What brought the subject up were the 
episodes on the Detroit River in the 
speedboat race between Gar Wood and 
Kaye Don, and a women’s final tennis 
match in the East in which the two final- 
ists, British women, refused to play the 
third and deciding set of their match 
after each player had won a set. 

After our invitation to the high school 
students was published in Scholastic, we 
found ourselves wishing a number of 
times that we had said nothing about it. 
The thing caused us no little anxiety, be- 
cause the more we thought of it the more 
we realized that the subject of sports- 
manship and how to take it apart and 
see what makes it tick, was one for a 
philosopher. 

And here we were asking you, who 
perhaps are not quite aged enough to be 
a philosopher, to put on the learned 
robes and set your cerebellum at the 
proper intellectual angle. Imagine our 
surprise when we found a number of the 
contributors writing that sportsmanship 
“is a way of life”. This epitome was 
worthy of John Dewey and to see it made 
us feel ashamed of ourselves for ever 
thinking that the subject of sportsman- 
ship was too involved for the high school 
mind. 

Our observation, after reading the es- 
says, is that all of them had their good 
points; that few of them probed deep 
enough into the heart of the subject and 
then logically evolved an idea; that too 
much of the writing was merely surface- 
scratching such as “a good sportsman is 
one who is a modest winner and a good 
loser”. 

The instant retort to this is: What is 
a good loser? We will disagree with any- 
one who says that a good loser goes 
about beaming forced smiles on his con- 
queror. Yet at least fifty contestants 
made that general assertion, without a 
specific definition. 

The prize winners and excerpts from 
their essays follow: 

First Piace—Neil Buckbee, Camp 
Hill High School, Camp Hill, Pa. 

“First, consider sportsmanship as it 
applies to the player. The player in any 
sport is kept to a certain standard of 
sportsmanship by the rules and penalties 
for their infractions. But here we must 
consider both the letter and the spirit of 
the rule. For fulfilling the letter of the 
rule means obeying it only when it covers 


a specific case, while fulfilling the spirit 


of the rule means playing the game as 
it was meant to be played.” 


Seconp) Prace—Wilma_ Buffington 
(name of school and address omitted on 
essay). 

“The first rule of sportsmanship is 


999 


‘Courtesy to your opponents’. 


Tuirp PLace—Jim Gilbert, Grandview 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

“T don’t think Gar Wood should be 
judged without clearly examining his 
side of the case.” 


Fourth Piace—Rose Kopersky, Mil- 
waukee. 

“(1) Play to win; (2) Play fairly; 
(3) Control your temper; (4) Accept 
defeat, if necessary, as part of the game.” 


FirtH Prace—Nora Hanger (name of 
school and address omitted on essay). 

“Sportsmanship is that quality of 
honor that desires always to be courteous, 
fair, and respected. It is interpreted in 
the conduct of players, spectators, 
coaches, and school authorities.” 


Sixth Pitace—Gordon Larson, Camp 
Hill High School, Camp Hill, Pa. 

“We should not be misled by thinking 
that sportsmanship applies only to ath- 
letics.” 


SeventH Piace—Elberta Crites, Gas- 
saway High School, Gassaway, W. Va. 

“A good sportsman will always be fair, 
honest, respectful, and kind.” 


EichtH Pxiace— Bernice Shepperd, 
Derby, Conn. 

“Last year there was a boy in one of 
our classes who was always stuttering his 
words. Everyone laughed at him... . 
He might have overcome his uneasiness 
had his classmates’ attitude been differ- 
ent. 


NintH Piace—Grace Naugle, Camp 
Hill High School, Camp Hill, Pa. 

“Seek the ideals of sportsmanship 
everywhere. A good place to start... 
is in games.” 


TentH Piace—Anthony DeFrancisco, 
Derby, Conn. 

“If a sportsmanlike attitude were put 
into play, not only in athletic contests 
but in every phase of life, this world 
would be a much improved place.” 


Will the prize winners whose ad- 
dresses were omitted please communicate 
at once with the Sports Editor of 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York 
City. The first three will receive their 
choice of a tennis racket or a skating 
combination. All others will receive an 
interesting book on sports. 

The judging of this sportsmanship es- 
say contest was done by three members 
of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood—Mr. 
Daniel Chase, Mr. E. Dana Caulkins, and 
Mr. Arthur Grahame. Each man read 
the essays without knowing what judg- 
ment the others had made, and the final 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Tuning Up for Winter Sports 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 





Rounding Zig-Zag Curve, at the Mt. Van Hoevenberg Olympic Bobsled Run, Lake Placid, 
New York, at 60 Miles an Hour. 


ORE will be written and said about 

winter sports this year than ever 
before, because the Olympic Winter 
Games are being held in the United 
States for the first time. 

Up where the mountains meet the sky 
by the village of Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks of New York, the snow-and- 
ice frolic for all nations will take place 
February 4 to 13, 1932. About twenty 
nations are expected to send their best 
men and women speed skaters, figure 
skaters, skiers, hockey players, and bob- 
sled riders for these games. 

There is something peculiarly fine 
about winter sports. To those of you who 
have the opportunity to take part in any 
form of them the thrill of it is well 
known. It must be the challenging qual- 
ity of this type of play which makes its 
appeal so strong: Skating, skiing, sled- 
ding, snow-shoeing—you meet nature in 
one of her most rugged moods, and man 
has always liked to face nature and pit 
his forces against hers, as witness his 


What Is Good 


Sportsmanship? 
(Continued from page 34) 








decision was arrived at on a point basis. 
Ten points were given to the essay picked 
for a first place by one of the judges, 
nine points for a second place, etc. The 
first-place winner, for instance, received 
24 points—one first and two fourth 
places. The second-place winner received 
22 points—one first, one second, and one 
eighth. The third-place winner received 
18 points—one first, one third. One of 
the judges did not rate it among his first 
ten selections. 


desire for mountain climbing, sailing a 
boat, and flying a glider. 

To put on a pair of skates and stroke 
out over the hard, glassy surface of 
frozen water is an experience which at 
least half the youth of America can 
share. The first freeze of the year is 
usually the best: don’t miss it. It brings 
the black, virgin ice, through which you 
can see to the bottom, and imagine your- 
self a William Beebe in his glass-bottom 
boat, exploring the wonders of a sub- 
merged world. 

You will be interested in knowing that 
for the bobsledding at the Winter 
Olympics the State of New York and the 
Olympic Committee have constructed 
along the precipitous slope of Mt. Van 
Hoevenberg, a short distance from Lake 
Placid village, the official Olympic bob- 
sled run. The crack bobsled teams of 
the world will whirl down this run 
around towering iced curves on huge 500- 
pound sleds at speeds ranging from 
forty to sixty miles per hour. The bob- 
sled run was designed by Stanislaus 
Zentzytzki of Berlin, builder of some of 
the most famous European runs. His 
creation at Lake Placid contains 25 
curves, all of which have been given 
names, as they were tried out last winter. 
The name of the most thrilling curve is 
Whiteface. Shady Corner is the name of 
another. They are hair-pin turns. Zigzag 
is the name of one of the S curves. 





PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST 


The closing date of the next Planters 
Peanut Limerick Contest, announced on 
page 33 of the November 28 issue, was 
erroneously given as December 15. This 








contest will be open until January 30. 




















GREATEST 
SKATES in 


Johnson History 


at prices within the reach of all 





For years, more people have been skat- 
ing on JOHNSONS than on any other 
skates. Superior design, features, and 
quality are the reason. 

This year, JOHNSONS are greater 
skates than ever before. New improve- 
ments make them, more than ever, the 
world’s finest tubularskates. Yet newlow 
prices place them within the reach of all. 

If you enjoy the thrill of speed on the 
ice, flashing starts, quick turns and 
stops, you’ll discover a marvelous skat- 
ing sensation in a bright new pair of 
JOHNSONS. Ask your dealer to show 
them to you or mail the coupon for 
the Johnson catalog. 


Priced from 
$600 to $2500 
per pair 









There is only one genuine Johnson Skate 


NESTOR 
JOHNSON 


LOOK FOR THE FULL NAME 


mau MAIL THIS FOR CATALOG <= 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. COMPANY 
1910 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me this year’s catalog on Johnson Skates 





Name 





Addr 














INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 
Sm, The ‘‘Personal’’ Gift 


Distinctive—Yet Inexpensive 


FREE Plans for SkiJum 
Tower and Tourn 
Sports 


Christmas Eve on the 
Delaware 
(Continued from page 19) 


yncil 10 wl 
igintly @ bus 
ington wrice: 
High Grade Pencils in Pleasing p ine Figur 
Assorted Colors with Individual 
Name Engraved in 18Kt Gold. 
.. The ‘‘Supreme’’ Gift : : : : 
“Fe that combines originality with use- making his chancellors his apes and his cop 
fulness. moners his minions. I’d rather you called ps 
Hannibal-in-a-cocked-hat than such a Hessig 
Roman! 

Hamitton: I am well corrected, Sir, | 
cannot gainsay—the cocked hat. (With syj 
ardour, going near to him.) But oh, my de 
General, I want you only to know my ute 
conviction of this night! 

Wasuineton (Looking at him—slowly,: 
Your conviction, son? 

Hamitton: This night is the beginning ¢f 
the world.—Darkness was over the face of 
the deep, and He said, “Let there be light!” 

Wasuincton (Murmurs.): And there was 
light! 

Hamitton: And there was light! 

WasuHincton: Without form and void 
and after that—light and order. 

Hamitton: Order—and organic structure: 
a new world—a new-builded unity—a new 
self-government above warring tribes—a con: 
monwealth above kings—and its name, 
America! 

WASHINGTON: 
have seen it. 

Hamitton (Ardently.) : I see it, Sir! 

Wasuincton: I am getting old—but I too 
have seen it—darkly. Old eyes and young 
must work together, boy. Will finds its way. 

Hamitton: And the will is here. 

Wasuincton: Ah?—Where? 

Hamitton (With a reverent smile.): 
Under that crumpled hat, Sir. 

Wasuincton (Smiling back faintly- 
speaks, after a pause.) : The boats are ready? 
Hamitton: On the face of the deep. 

WasuHIncTon: Over there—no crossing 
back. Over there—are the looted homes of 


America’s mo rh ng | 
winter sport. Strand Ski 
the recognized leader for 33 
sed by expert jumpers all over the 
ions in lepatee from 400i foe 
in rom 4 to 
[SPECIAL | Standare 8 t Skis) Maple || Ash 
OF FER | at Factory Prices/ $243 [$329 


M.A.STRAND SKI CO. 124 STRANGE SE 
LARGEST SKI FACTORY ON EARTH 


apr % sve 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs, 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 


make the Atlantic his channel—who }; 








lage Send Cash, Check or Money Order. 


12 PENCILS 75c 
36 Pencils $2.00 
We Pay the Postage 


IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
122 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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—36 or more, $1.25 ea., 1 to 12, $1.75 
BP) Silver plate pin with guard, any numerals, YZ 
(Ga any letters, 75¢;12 or more, 65c ea, 


Write for Free Catalog NOW.” 





From NOW OTL « « « 
your bill will be 
just about 20% less! 


and yet the famed BLACKSTONE service standards remain unchanged! 


You are young—and you 











Room rates NOW 


yn LOWERED RATES begin at 


which now prevail make it 
a temptation to stress the 
economy of a stay at THE 
BLAcKSTONE. Rates have 
been reduced . . . sub- 
stantially! Room rates are 
down! Food charges have 
been reduced! Laundry 
prices . . . and all those 
“Incidentals” which look 
small individually but total 
noticeably . . . have been 
refigured with a sharpened 
pencil. The point is down- 
ward rate revisions apply 





South Michigan 
Avenue and the 
Lake Front...@ 
five minute walk 
from the Loop! 


$4, a day 


Pleasant rooms with bath and 
well located. In the Black- 








stone Grill we now serve od | 
an excellent luncheon...... 





throughout the hotel . .. 
not on just a room or two. 
On an average this makes 
the accommodations of one 
of the world’s finest hotels 
available to you at a dis- 
count of around 20%. The 


prevailing schedule also re- 
futes the idea that fine 
things must also be the 
most expensive. THE 
BLAcksTONE is well within 
the means of the most budg- 
et-minded traveller. THE 
BLACKSTONE inaugurates 
this new era of lowered 
costs without lowering a 
singleservicestandard. For 
to make a single sacrifice 
would be to destroy that 
which classes THE BLAck- 
STONE among the really 
fine hotels of the world. 


Blackstone 





freemen, and the German looters—keeping 
the birth of Christ, there. Over that water, 
my boy, is our final stake; ’tis fight to a 
finish. 

Hamitton: And fight—for the beginning: 
our commonwealth above kings! 

Wasuincton: In the beginning—there was 
a word spoken—a watchword—and the stars 
held their watch ever after. (From the dis 
tance, on the right, a single faint bugle-note 
is heard.) 

Hamitton: O Sir, yes! Our watchword: 
the men are waiting for it. j 

Wasuincton (Mutters, looking off.): No 
stars yet tonight! 

Hamitton (With fervour.) : You will give 
it Sir—you alone. I’ll go tell them. This pad. 
Sir: write it on this: I’ll return in a moment 
and get it. I beg of you, Sir—the watchword! 
(Handing to Washington a little pad 0! 
paper, Hamilton goes swiftly off in the dark- 
ness, right. Left alone, Washington continues 
muttering to himself.) 

Wasnincton: Above warring tribes. Out 
of the void—a form. And there was light 
of stars—and order. Void, and then—victory: 
(Slowly—his lips still murmuring—he begins 
to pace back and forth, his hands clutched 
behind him. He moves slowly down to the 
log by the fire, and sits there, holding the 
little pad in his left hand—he is followed 
from behind by a dim-robed Figure in red, its 
face cowled in deep shadow. Reaching 4 
shadowy arm, it touches with its right hand 
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i, right hand of Washington, poised with a 

mil to write. At the touch, once more, 

intly a bugle is heard, the hand of Wash- 
Fgton writes, and the bugle-note dies away 

': the Figure steals silently back to the cen- 
wt of the snowy arch. 

Fashington does not move or speak; but 

ou, from the right, low voices are heard, 
nd Hamilton reappears. Approaching Wash- 
ston, Hamilton is about to speak, but 
hocks himself at the other’s intent posture 
| gbsorption—his open left hand holding 
vuended the little pad. Seeing this, Hamil- 
»n—drawing closer—glances at it in the fire- 
light, and reads.) 
‘HamsToN (Murmuring low.): Victory or 
death. (Then, swiftly in silence returning 
nuard the dimness, right, he speaks in vwi- 
jant tone.): Victory or death! (As he dis- 
appears, the voice of Tom Paine answers 
irom farther off.) : “Victory or death!” 
‘These voices have hardly ceased, when once 
nore a far bugle is heard. Washington stirs 
dightly, clutching his hands before him. Now 
the bugle is answered by another, and in the 
ached middleground, the dim-red Figure in 
the Cowl quivers with deepening colour. 
Vashington tightens the great joints of his 
iands, and breathes heavily. 

And now, through the dark, increasingly, 
the upblowing notes of bugles begin to rise. 
like irises of sound. And as they rise, the 
gey of gust-blurred moonlight in the back- 
gound clears to a pallid blue, which deepens 
snd—filling swiftly with stars—takes on a 
slowing intensity of azure. Against this sky 
stars, impanelled by the shadowy arch, the 
red of the cowled Figure looms and dilates 
vith the sanguine richness of flame. And 
now the bugles—as many as the stars—mag- 
nify their blaring notes to a martial revelry 
| music, crashing the dark with their silver 
ind brazen peals. 

Staring upward in the midst of this sound 
uid the colour behind him, Washington starts 
0 his feet in the foreground—both arms 
upraised in a gesture immense and terrible— 
his voice breaking with sharp joy, as he cries 
hoarsely aloud.) 

Wasuincton: Victory! Lord God of bat- 
tles—victory! 





Documents of Democracy 
(Continued from page 27) 


was to be paid according to his skill and 
ability and “if he shall not be contented 
with his wages” he could appeal to the 
governor and the officials. 

What some of our States have only re- 
cently made obligatory, was in that early 
day prescribed. Ministers were ordered 
0 keep a record of all christenings, 
burials, and marriages. 

To keep a better control of the ser- 
vants it was enacted that no maid or man- 
‘evant could marry without the consent 
of his or her parents, master or mistress, 
or the magistrate or minister. Of course, 
wthing was said concerning the Negro 
‘rvants, or slaves, as they were intro- 
duced into the colony only in that same 
year. It may be well here to point out 
that for many years the indentured white 
‘ervants far outnumbered the blacks. In 
_ when Virginia’s population was 
1.000, there were only 2,000 black ser- 
‘ants and over 6,000 “Christian servants”. 

n this manner did these pioneers set 
their affairs in order. 

i _ REFERENCES 
at, A. B. History as Told by Contempo- 
raries, Vo). II. 
MacDonald, Select Charters. 
Tyler, The English in America. 
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RY YOUR hand at linoleum 

block printing. You'll be sur- 
prised at the possibilities and the 
short time it takes to produce 
striking results. Two, three and 
four color linoleum block print- 
ing carries you into a field as un- 
limited as water colof or oil paint- 
ings. The print of the Washing- 
ton Arch is designed by Ernest 


W. Watson. 


i 


The Bradley Awards for 
Linoleum Block Printing 


give you a chance to cash in on this 
fascinating art work. $50.00, $25.00 
and $15.00 prizes are certainly an in- 
centive particularily if you are not 
completely absorbed in some other 
form of art study. Write for circular 
giving list of all Bradley Block Print- 


ing supplies with prices — linoleum 
blocks, cutting tools, inks, dies, ete.— 
also description of the most complete 
practical book on 
Block Printing ever published—writ- 
ten by Ernest W. Watson. 


and Linoleum 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 





Learn figure drawing speedily and 
successfully with 


FIGURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


by Alon Bement 
Director - Art Center 

New York City 
Thirty lessons profusely 
illustrated with 56 plates 
give you the proper steps 
in teaching hfe drawing. 
This course, in book form, 
will develop speed and 
power in the individual 
student. 
Lessons cover body profile, 
body in action, back, front, 
foot, hand and head, as well 
as the technique of line, 
symmetry and shading. 


136 pages—size 6% x 10%. Price, $2.50. 
Money back if not satisfied 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 

270 Madison Avenue 

New York City 
Send me ‘Figure Construction”, for which I 
enclose $2.50. If I am not delighted, I under- 
stand that the book may be returned and my 
money refunded. 
) | ee iets ciiiliscinditiacillbidaicialiaeiiiaseiidniiial 


ADDRESS 
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Our artists will create new designs that will not 
designs because you 


cost any more than stock 
buy direct from factory at factory prices. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
212 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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A NEW SCHOLASTIC 
AWARD 


in BASKETRY 


THe National Crafts Supply Company spon- 
sors a new Award in this fascinating Arts 
and Crafts project. Eight prizes are awarded 
for outstanding work in reed and raffia: First 
$50.00, second $25.00, third $15.00, and five 
awards of $5.00 in merchandise. For com- 
plete information write to Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Bldg., Pittsburgh, for the Awards Hand- 
book —or see the announcement in the 
December 12th issue of SCHOLASTIC. 


THE higher standards of quality that are al- 
ways associated with our complete selec- 

tion of Arts and Crafts materials offer the 

primary requisites for competitive work. 


Wax Craft 
Batiking 
School 

Supplies 
Metal Work 


Basketry 
Leather Craft 
Weaving 
Pottery 


+ 


Write for the new FREE 76-page 
Arts-Crafts Catalogue 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY 
Co., Inc. 


94 Lexington Ave., New York City 

















MPHIGORY 
—that’s what! 


SILLY, isn’t he? Positively! But 
it’s just as big an “amphigory” 
(which means folly, dear reader) 
to neglect little coughs. For those 
neglected little coughs grow upto 
be BIG coughs! Big coughs which 
keep you away from fun and play. 

Therefore—check little coughs! 
The minute your throat “feels 
funny,” take a Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drop. These drops quickly 
soothe the irritation, relieve dry- 
ness, stop throat tickle. A cough 
hasn’t got a chance!... 


And—S. B.’s are delicious candy. 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 
COUGH DROPS 


2 KINDS - S. B. (BLACK) AND MENTHOL 








Atlantic City’s 
ewest 
Boardwalk 
Hotel 





Five Hundred Rooms with Sea 

Water Baths—American and Euro- 

pean Plans. Also Beautifully Fur- 

nished Housekeeping . Apartments 

' with Complete Hotel Service by the 
week, month or year. 





SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
MARINE SUN DECK 
TURKISH BATHS 
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Reduced Winter Rates 











THE LIBRARY TABLE 











For English Classes 


ParENTs AS CHILDREN SEE THEM, by a 
School-Teacher, Harpers, December. 
Younger generation protests, by youngsters 

aged seven to eleven, giving the elders much 

the worst of it. 


Hearst, by Walter Millis, Atlantic Monthly, 
December. 
What makes the wheels go round inside 
the most spectacular figure in journalism. 


Guost Writer oF Jazz, by Earl Sparling, 
Scribner’s, December. 
How Paul Whiteman’s orchestrator, Ferdie 
Grofe, brought jazz to the status of a fine art. 


“CLEAN” Books, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, November 21, 1931. 
If you ever had your mouth washed out 
with soap, this editorial has something to 
say to you. 


Wuere D’Annunzio Becxons To His Muse, 
by Arnaldo Cortesi, New York Times Mag- 
azine, November 22, 1931. 


The home life of that crazy poet-general. 


New Houses, by Walter B. Pitkin, Forum 

December. 

Within ten years perhaps you will live in 
a home without wood, brick, or plaster in the 
entire construction, with movable walls, with- 
out dust or dirt, with no problem of heating 
or ventilation. The complete outfit, which 
should cost no more than $5,000, is described 
by Mr. Pitkin. 


AmERICAN Art Numser of Creative Art, No- 
vember, 1931. 
The issue includes articles on many facets 
of American art and some splendid pictures. 


Twenty Years Arter, by Louis Golding, 
Commonweal, November 25, 1931. 
A funny bit about a returning English- 
man’s reactions to his home town. 


THe Mountain MEn, by Harvey Ferguson, 
American Mercury, August. 
When the West was really wild. 


Nine Prisoners, by William March, Forum, 
December. 


A war story that hits you between the eyes. 


You Don’r Gotta, by Chester T. Crowell, 

The New Republic, October 28, 1931. 

An Ultimate Consumer spills his woes, and 
swears off from allowing tradesmen to swindle 
him. 

Do tars IN ToyYLanp, Fortune, November. 

The Santa Claus business. 


Cowsoy BaLiaps aT Our Own Firesines, by 
Avis D. Carlson, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, November. 


A few words on The Cowboy’s Lament and 
other grand opera. 


PRUDENCE IN Pessimism, by Frederic Paul- 
han, The Living Age, November. 

Wisdom, translated from the French, that 
deserves a seat with Confucius. Sample: “Do 
not be too anxious to conceal your intimate 
sentiments from others. People will never 
perceive them except on two or three simple 
points. But if you feel yourself obliged in 
certain cases to throw people off the track 
tell them coldly and clearly just what you 
are thinking, for they will not believe you or 
will understand nothing.” 

Sample Two: “Don’t try to revenge your- 
self for the pleasure of revenge. It is a low 
way of wasting time.” 











For History and Social Studies 


Pitcrims oF Necessity, by James W,. } 
nett, New York Herald Tribune Magazing 
October 18, 1931. 


In this story of Chinese wanderings, i 
phrase “not a Chinaman’s chance”, becons 
literal fact. An implacable struggle agains 
hardship, prejudice, passion, and greed bring 
the immigrant Chinese only defeat. { 
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PRA’ 


























Tue Mytu oF Ruccep AMERICAN Inpyp 
UALISM, by Charles A. Beard, Harper’ 
December. 

Dr. Beard’s accuracy in fact and logic, plu 
an ability to make words dance, makes hip 
an oasis in a desert of economic and politica 
cant. 
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My Country, Ricut or Wronc? by Earned E ART 
Elmo Calkins, Atlantic Monthly, Decen, s. seve 
ber. ia a non-profit 





justrated cata 
inss Box S.S. 


LEE 


Individual 
113-223 Flatb 
rae aean 


THE FL 
OF ILLU 


Tnousual one 
Commercial 1 
sory illustrati 
LAYT( 
Associated wit 
cluding Adver 


trial Design. 
ited classes. 


“100 per cent” patriotism is brilliantly de 
flated. 


RusHuicuts 1n Darkness, by Charles 4 
Beard, Scribner’s, December. 
Dr. Beard, again, with as clear and reason 


able a picture of the spirit of the world today 
as anyone can ask for. 



























Everysopy VoTEs FoR TAMMANY, by Amicus 
Most, Nation, November 25, 1931. 
Wherein opposition voters are threatened, 

bullied, and assaulted, with not only the 

sanction but the assistance of the police. 


Firty Years From Now, by H. G. Wells, 





































Liberty, October 17, 1931. SLAYTON A 
The world cannot be going to the dogs SCH( 
because the dogs won’t have it. On the other 
hand, Mr. Wells avers that, with a wave of 
sanity, “For most of our lives we should be 155 E 
released from toil. All the necessities—food, Please s 
abundant transport, clean, fresh, and beau SM the institu 
tiful housing and furniture, adequate health 0] Alviene 
services, education, social security—could be HR 6) America 
supplied now under modern conditions by [] Amold 
something between 12 and 20 years of not 100 TE > art tnst 
arduous work on the part of everyone. 1) Bleeks 1 
Common Sense vs. THE Common Coto, by 9 0 Chicago 
James Hitchcock, M.D., Forum, December. 0 Chicago 
How to stop that snuffling. Colds, inc: —— 
dentally, cost the country at least half a bil ie eo 
lion dollars a year, or about $5.00 a head. hens! 
An Anatysis, by M. P. Connery, Common 0 DePaul 
weal, November 25, 1931. 0 Floren: 
Those unemployment panaceas—a five-day U Greent 
k i d public work 0 Gulf P: 
week, maintenance of wages, and pub Seche 
building programs—may not be as good for a) en a 
the workers as they are supposed to be. J roa 
LJ) , 
Air Conpitioninc—AnD THEN Wuat? by 0] Nation 
W. B. Spooner, Jr., Advertising and Sell: O) New) 
ing, September 30, 1931. 1) Nicho! 
Challenging possibilities that may result O North 
from a single recent innovation in archr North 
tecture. J Pittsb 
0 Pocor 
Freak Accwents, by Arthur Grahame, Pop- 0) Pratt 
ular Science Monthly, November. ; 5 Rider 
Accident possibilities that no Safety First ‘pwn 
program can prevent. - on 
: ( 
One Way To Prosperity, by David Cushman O Pleas 





for ¢ 


Coyle, American City, October. 








Where “unproductive” spending pays A Nowe... 
plea for parks. iki 
How Pay THE Doctor? by R. L. Duflus “iD 

North American Review, October. “ponnss 

Cry... 





A plan for making medical costs easy 
bear. 















SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you may desire regarding schools ae in the Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you may be interested, 
will be gladly answered by Scholastic School and College Service. Catal ORs, of these schools and coll 


jetters, giving as much information as possible, to 


Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 


(In writing schools direct for catalog and inf. tion, please ti 





eges are free on request. Address your 


SCHOLASTIC) 
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EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


EUROPE, 3 MONTHS, $357 
2 MONTHS, $312 
1 YEAR, $742 


Open at this All-inclusive low cost to bona- 
fide High School Students only. 


Live in old castles, climb the Alps, see great 
capitals of Europe. Lectures by famous men, 
discussions and meetings with young people 
in eight countries. Endorsed by leading 
American Educators and subsidized by pro- 
gressive groups in many countries. For details 
write: 





POCONO STUDY TOURS 
55 W. 42nd St., New York City 
EDUCATION AS A JOYOUS ADVENTURE 




















FINE and APPLIED ARTS 9OO0000000000069000000000 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
see page 41 
ign, Teacher Training, Architec- is i 
tural Construction. Architecture. of this issue. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
IMERICAN ACADEMY OF D ae yr pom ne 
Cc O body. Placement Bureau. 
E ART INSTITUTE OF CHI AG Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
a4 catalog. Winter Term begins Jan. 4, 1932. Ad- 
ins Box S.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, III. 
me Design, Millinery, Textile Design, Commercial Art. 
Individual Instruction. Booklet S upon request. 
OF ILLUSTRATION 153 €.34St., N.Y.C. 
Tnusual one year half day courses, all branches, 
Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- yoy feat -eampus ‘the Ques x 
1. 
classes. Term begins Fe end for free catalog. Education. National patronage. Outdoor sports all 
SLAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN the year. Riding. Address Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 


For article on 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 45th Pe ee ee ee SS Se ee ee 
(oupteTE instruction in all branches merce—Music—Art— 
Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. 
Dept. 6121 a High School. Day and 
Twulty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Desig ning, 
BLEEKS ‘i: SCHOOL 
and Art 
13- 3 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (near L. I. Depot) 
Commercial illustration, costume and textile design, 
cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- southern sea. 4 years high 2 A college. 
ROCKFORD A distinguished college of tradition 
SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND -~ 











Schoo! of Fine and Applied Arts DANCING 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
year. Catalogue. i i i Mi Mi Mi Mi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi i he i i hn 
P UNIVERSITY ‘ , 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. a a, TY Evening. 6000 student 
ganon-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-third 7 Free 
Dressmaking, Patterncutting, Draping, Sketching, Cos- 
THE FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO 
sory illustration. Evening classes. Life class. Prospectus, 
- Design. F non-profit —— Low tuition. Lim- Music, Art, Expression, Secretaryship, Le 
for women. 84th year. High ranking 


COLLEGE SERVICE COLLEGE reiting faculty AB, and B.S. de- 
- | ee Beautiful wooded campus on Rock River. ae nt — 

155 East 44th Street, New York City hicago. Drama, Music, Art, Athletics. Address Re 
Please send at no expense to me catalogs of 


information. Rockford College, Box S.R., Rockfo istitinole 
the institutions checked: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART 


Alviene = Theatre 


Shannon, suc pores ara Bow; “— and Adele 
Astaire, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary Pickfor: 
} nae mage: Deas mag Dance, Talkies, Vocal, Musical Se: and 
For Catalog 3X, write S. Ives, Sec’ y, 66 W. 85th St. N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


Elementary and advanced courses—Degrees conferred by 
the University of Pittsburgh. — National Associa- 
tion of — of Music. Addre 

131 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 





‘d, etc. Appearances 














wr serra. rm PRIMARY 
gressive. mg di iploma; 2 2 

year certifica' 

SE q rR 

College and Student 


dence on beautiful North Side. Fine 7 spirit. Limited 
classes. Second Semester February 1, 1932. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept. 4 504 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 





(] Alviene School of the Theatre « & & COLLEGE OF 
0 American Academy of Art K b x DA L L PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
U Amold College of Physical Education ForMERLY Chicago Normal School of Physical Education. 
1) Art Institute of Chicago For young women. 2-: me diploma and 3-year degree a. 


= Accredited. Delightful dormitories, Mid-term Feb. 1s 
L] Bleeks Designing and Art School Catalog. Registrar, Box 7121, Greenwood Ave., Chicago, tll. 


0 Chicago Teachers College 


O Chicago Technical College Se SCHOOLS 


Cochran School of Nursing DRAFTING, Engineering 
0 College of Music of Cincinnati Electricity, Architecture 


O Cornish School, Art, Drama, Dance Save time—enroll at this old 
~ Coyne Electrical School ter Sy. courses. Diplo 
Pa s’ 


U DePaul University 8 cod Degrees. 4 mon 

0 Florence Wilde Studio of Illustration a pag Bey Ft - 
Greenbrier College (Junior College for Girls) Founded 1903 taught in our Preparatory De- 
g Gulf Park College (Junior College for Girls) = learn, Employment burea, Sue Deas teae, 
U Kendall College of Physical Education “Blue Book.’’ Address Pres. Chas. W. Morey, B.S., M.E., 
0 Layton School of Art Dept. R-56, Chicago Tech. Bidg, ‘ing E. 26th St., Chicago 

















NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary grades. Four-year course 
with B.E. degree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 


COLLEGE OF 


year certificate. Many practice schools. Students sae 
88 states. Attractive dormitory. Sports. Near Lake 
Michigan, and Northwestern University campus, Mid- 
term Feb. 1. Write for catalog. 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. G-121, Evanston, III. 


EDUCATION 








O Master Institute of Art 
U National College of Education LEARN ELECTRICITY 
0 New Mexico School of Mines R A TE VIS 
0) Nicholas Jr. College Business Administration Practical \DIO—1 ELE ica’ ION and 
mabe actica’ op Tr merifa § 
J Northeastern University largest Trade School. Free Employmeat Service. 
0 Northwestern School of Taxidermy (Correspondence) Write for either our Big Free Electrical Book or our 


Free Radio, Television and Talking Picture Book. 
0 Pittsburgh Musical Institute No obligation. H. C. Lewis, President, COYNE 


O Pocono Study Tours (Abroad) ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 61-95, 500 S. Paulina 


St., Chi ° 
0 Pratt Institute, School of Fine and Applied Art a 
O Rider College 


O Rockford College NURSES’ TRAINING 




















BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 


Rider College’ 


Finances, Business Administration, Accounting 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial, Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing; 4-year college courses with Bachelor Degree 
at a saving of 1 to 2 years’ time and expense. Co-ed. 
Dormitories. Athletics, Free Dlace- 

Summer sessions. 


’ Catalog. 
t. S, RIDER COLLEGE, Frente, N. J. 








O Please send me free of charge the Scholastic Catalog 


of Colleges, Universities, and Vocational Schools. 
O Please send me information on how to earn money COCHRAN SCHOOL 


for college. 


D, 

Amt oF GravvaTion St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y., 
a delightful location; thirty minutes from theatre 
and shopping district, New York City. Registered 
—thirty months’ course; for detailed information 
apply principal. 








Aboress 





Or 











If you are interested in attending a PRIVATE 
SUMMER CAMP your next vacation, ST. NICHO- 
LAS will be glad to have catalogs and information 
sent to you. Write fully stating type of camp de- 
sired, where you wish it located, how much you 
want to pay, your age, sex, and religion, Address 
your communication, enclosing 2c stamp for reply, to 
ST. NICHOLAS CAMP SERVICE 
The largest camp department of any magazine. 


155 East 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


























THIS IS HOW 
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AND HERE IS HOW TO MAKE 
THEM SHINE AGAIN 


OUR SHOES are sure to be pretty scarred 

and dirty at the end of the day. But 
don’t leave them that way. A couple of 
minutes with good shoe polish will make 
them neat and shiny again. 

Nothing looks worse than dirty shoes, so 
get some shoe polish today. It’s not only 
good for your shoes, but it will keep foot- 
balls, basketballs and baseball gloves in 
first-class condition. 2 IN 1 or Shinola are 
the paste polishes. Bixby’s is the liquid. 


2."1-SHINOLE 
pike 


Ais 
SIMONE 
FBI Oe/} 


SHOE POLISHES (=; 
AllColors 




























PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE and BEACH 
vote SS SS 
~ hoe * > —— 





























ATLANTIC CiTyY 
Enjoy the modern features 
and fine cuisine of this 
famous beachfront hotel at 


NEW LOW RATES 
ROOM and BATH (with meals) 





as SPECIAL 
low $ 00 WEEKLY 
as DAILY RATES 


with Standards of Service Unimpaired 









SHOES GET SCUFFED 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


For several years SCHOLASTIC has been publishing a monthly department of reviews 
of the new motion picture films, in the belief that this is a subject both of great 
educational importance and of general interest to young people. Lately we have been 
wondering whether the young people themselves might not have a contribution to make 
on the movies. And so we decided to find out more about it. Below is a series of 
questions on which we should like to have answers from every student reader of 
SCHOLASTIC. This is not a contest, and no obligations are attached to it. But it 
would be of great help to us in framing a sensible editorial policy if you will take this 
as a personal request, fill out the blanks below thoughtfully, clip out the questionnaire, 
- + it to: Movie Editor, The SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 44th St., New York City, 
ank You! 

















CLIP HERE 

List, in the order of the amount of time you spend on them, your three favorite forms 
leisure-time recreation (e.g., reading books, dancing, reading magazines, movies, tennis 
baseball, indoor games, parties, hobbies, etc.—be as specific as you can): 1. ow... 






How often do you go to the movies? (Check one of the following.) : Never ........ 3 4 tim 
& year ........ 3 once a month ........ ; twice a month ........ ; once a week ........ 3 twice a week ......; 


fro ae ; oftener ......... 


Do you go to the movies oftenest with your parents? ........; with friends? ........; 


OES .ccsis Do you go oftenest in the afternoon? ........ 3 evening? ........ Saturdays? 


What is the average cost of admission of the movies you attend? ................. 


Name the last three movies you attended: Le ooo... lcscccecsccescscscecececceececeseccecsussecessssssee 


i caspaaccan casaonsatab nse ecaps cassrneectstceaceneh oe 








Tell, if you can, the chief reason why you go to the movies (e.g., to be entertained or 
thrilled, to improve your mind, to kill time, because your friends go, to see certain actors, 


to see something beautiful, etc.) : 





How do you choose the movies you attend? (Ads, titles, some favorite star, friends’ sug: 


gestion, parents’ recommendation, books, reviews in newspapers or magazines, etc.) ... 





Do you read regularly any film magazine? ................. IS ii teaesc cesses ennteeeeseat r 


What types of movies do you like best? 








Who are your favorite film stars? 1. 2. 


tes coe es 





Have you used the “Following the Films” page in Scholastic as a guide to selection of 
| ee eae 


Does the Scholastic’s movie page reach you before the movies reviewed in it are shown 
WE COND TINE: Sid eke cces 


Do you want the movie page continued? ....................-.. . If so, what suggestions or changes 
ORT UNC UN SM a sada ncccapccaninedadaee Suse apted etnsneict spa cca names “ 











Do you go to the movies as often this year as in previous years? ...........-:.-e++-+ 
why not? .... 





Do you think the movies have improved or deteriorated since you have been attending 
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A western stockman, who had mortgaged 
; cattle to the local bank, was called in by 
» banker and told that the note was due 
4 must be paid the following day: The 
ttleman asked: “Were you ever in the cat- 
business ?” 

The banker answered, “No.” 

The cattleman said, “Well, you are now,” 


nd walked out. 


a * > 
Mr. Wilbur Glenn Voliva predicts that the 
bd of the world will come in 1935. It seems 
long time to wait.—Life. 

= 


2 ° 

A certain shopkeeper says that alterations 

e going on in his shop, and he is consider- 

g putting up a sign, “No business as usual”. 
e 


* 
Boss (pointing to cigarette stub on floor.) : 
Kmith, is that yours?” 

Smith: “Not at all, sir—you saw it first.” 


» ° 
“Yo’ mean to tell me, Jedge, dat fo’ me to 
ivo’'ce Sally and marry Mandy is gwine to 





cost $50? Why, Jedge, dey ain’t dat much 
difference tween dem two gals.” 
* * 6 


Foreman: “Are you a mechanic?” 
Applicant: “No, I’m a McCarthy.” 
« 


* 

“Here, aunty,” called out a man as he was 
passing a Negro shack, “do you have to whip 
that boy so hard? What’s the matter?” 

“He’s let them chickens out,” answered the 
old Negress. 

“Is that all?” soothed the man. “Don’t 
you know chickens always come home to 
roost?” 

“Come home! He’s done let em go home!” 


ey e * 

Young Angus had been out late with his 
girl. When he came home his father was 
still sitting up. 

“Hae ye been oot wi’ yon lassie again?” 
he asked. 

“Aye, dad,” replied Angus. “Why do ye 
look sae worried?” 

“I was just wondering how much the eve- 
ning cost.” 

“No more than half a crown, dad.” 

“Aye? That was no sae much.” 

“Tt was a’ she had.” 








LEARNING TO DANCE 


By NED WAYBURN 


RECENTLY read an editorial which 

lamented the fact that our great univer- 
‘ities are annually graduating thousands of 
boys and girls without any specialized train- 
mg. True enough, these boys and girls have 
splendid educational background—a foun- 
dation which is decidedly helpful in anything 
hey undertake—but that is not enough. This 
saday of specialists. Accordingly, one must 
have specialized training; one must be pre- 
pated to fill some definite niche in this great 
scheme of things. And in order to attain one- 
hundred per cent efficiency this specialized 
taining should be taken in the profession for 
vhich one has the most aptitude. Therefore, 
to the boys and girls who are dance-minded 
lam directing this advice. 

Whether one has a stage career in mind, 
ot wishes to become a teacher of physical 
tdueation and dancing—a most lucrative 
tateer—or perhaps wishes only to study for 
health and beauty, wise boys and girls will 
include in their high school curriculum as 
much physical education as possible. Be- 
cause one cannot do anything well—walk or 
dance—without good health, a new dancing 
pupil must go through a limbering and 
stretching process to make for health, take 
out all the “kinks”, and at the same time 
tevelop muscle control. Therefore, prospec- 
live dancers can save considerable time and 
work by making the most of physical train- 
ng in high school. But there are no specific 
tademic or age requirements. I have danc- 
mg pupils from the age of two up to the 
age of 84, 

In dancing, just as in academic work, it is 
hecessary to master the fundamentals if one 
Wishes to lay the foundation for an outstand- 
ing professional career either on the stage 
*ras a teacher. The work is primarily classi- 
fed into departments. Each department is 
graded into Beginners, Advanced, Semi-Pro- 


fessional and Professional. There are four 
fundamental types of dancing: First, Acro- 
batic; which develops a strong, symmetrical 
body, and teaches the tricks used in every 
type of dancing, including high kicks, splits, 
backbends, and tumbling. One could not 
possibly obtain the strength required for 
dancing without acrobatic technique. Second, 
Musical Comedy Dancing; which is the type 
that develops pantomime or expression. It is 
in this department that dramatic ability is 
fostered. Third, Tap and Step Dancing; with 
many variations, an outlet for energy and 
rhythm. I call it “Bread and Butter Danc- 
ing” because it is most essential to a career. 
Last, but certainly not least, we have the 
Ballet. Everything of a classical nature is 
included in this department—+toe, character, 
and interpretative dancing. It is this type 
of dancing that develops poise and grace, and 
the study of ballet technique helps anyone to 
develop that intangible something we call 
“personality”. Ballet practically remolds the 
human body and makes the mind more alert. 
On these basic types of dancing are built 
many variations including Exhibition, Ball- 
room, and Rhythmic Dancing. 

When prospective pupils come to a school, 
they are questioned carefully regarding their 
plans, in order to discover for them the 
optimum selection of courses. And the per- 
sonal interest in each pupil does not termi- 
nate with enrollment. . After students reach 
the advanced grade, they are invited to ap- 
pear on Visitors’ Day programs before 
friendly audiences of perhaps 500 people. 
Next, they may appear at benefits and smart 
society affairs. By the time they have finished 
their courses, showmanship as well as 
technique is fully developed, and there is no 
chance of failure on the professional stage, 
where the starting salary is from $40 to $100 
per week! 
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If you would learn to 
WRITE, start writing 


How do you know you can’t write? 
Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
sometime when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 


If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 


WIN one of the 
CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
offered by Newspaper Institute 


) fpsoseggee is more likely to start and keep 
you writing than the Newspaper Institute 
course. As a contestant in the National High 
School Awards sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zine, you can take Newspaper Institute training; 
improve your chances of winning one of the 
great variety of Scholastic writing prizes—and 
IN ADDITION, win one of three Corona port- 
able typewriters offered by the Institute. _ De- 
tails of this prize offer are told in the Scholastic 
Prize Award Booklet. Be sure to obtain one— 


read this advertisement—and get started. News- 
paper Institute training will not only improve 
your chances of winning immediate reward in 
the form of a Contest Prize; it will bolster your 
writing confidence and earning ability for all 
time, 





Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to learn that I 
have succeeded in selling a 
short story to ‘War Birds,’ 
aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check 
for $100. The story is:the 
first I have attempted. As 
the story was paid for at 
higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt en- 
couraged.” 

Darrell Jordan 
Box 227, Friendship, N. Y. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has made purposeful, connected 
effort, That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering 
material about which to write—deyelops their 
talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 

Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. A group of men with 182 years of news- 
paper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying 
to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style, 


How You Start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. Send it now—and get started! News- 
aper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
Vew York. 








Newspaper Institute of America | 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 

| Send me without cost or obligation, your | 
| Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- | 








tion about writing for profit (and your | 

Corona prize offer) as promised in the 
| Scholastic—December 12. 

Mr. | 
\ Mrs. 
| Miss | 
| Address 

(All correspondence confidential. No sales- 


| men will call on you. 24L421 


Why donk tow trite? 

















hen a hotel 
manager 


made a road map 


Nico guest was leaving early 
in the morning for the 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote back 
and said he never made a wrong 
turn. 


Perhaps we're wrong in talking 
about such little things, when 
we havesuch big things to offer. 
Bigger rooms at lower prices... 
Roomy closets... Popular 
riced cafeteria orcoffee shop... 
ntral location . . . Even spe- 
cially selected meats for all din- 
ing rooms. But somehow, it’s 
the littleextrathings that bring 
our guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK City's only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
eee The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS........cccccees The Bancroft 
eS eer reer The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J......- The Alexander Hamilton 
THATON, He Jo oicccicccccccccs The Stacy-Trent 
PIII, Ds. b6ccinscccccce The Penn-Harris 
MIE Bisasaacansccocsanad The Ten Eyck 
SES PEROT eS The Onondaga 
COS: so kccsccceeccanda The Seneca 
NIAGARA PALLS, N.Y. ......- 00000 The Niagara 
Cabs keeacsschncaneenen The Lawrence 
PE Ma sok heisdccaccnwcoun The Portage 
I a acid ca. oechvnlarmcabaclel The Durant 
AMIAG CITY, MO. 0.5 ccccccccces The President 
ee er El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....- The Washington-Youree 
SP GURMIOM, BA. .......0 0000008 The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .............. The Bienville 
TORONTO, OUT. .... 6660000 The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ............- The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION NEARER? 


HE old controversy as to whether the 

United States should have a Federal 
Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet was given 
fresh life when, after more than two years 
study of the problem, a National Advisory 
Committee on Education, appointed by 
President Hoover near the beginning of 
his term, brought in a report favoring 
such a department. The chairman was 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, former president of 
the State University of Washington. 

Efforts toward this end have been made 
for over sixty years, and such a depart- 
ment was actually established in 1867 
but abolished a short time later. Since 
then, educational functions of the Govern- 
ment have been carried on by the Bu- 
reau of Education in the Department of 
the Interior, which was reorganized two 
years ago under Secretary Wilbur as the 
“Office of Education”. Bills have been 
introduced in Congress at every session 
since 1918, and have been the subject of 
violent debate in committee hearings, but 
have not passed either house. A large 
majority of the professional educators of 
the country are in favor of a Federal De- 
partment, and the National Education 
Association has repeatedly endorsed it. 
(A comprehensive debate outline giving 
the arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion appears in the pamphlet, Scholastic 
Debates, Series I, published by the Scho- 
lastic.) 

The chief opposition to the proposal 
comes from religious denominations which 
conduct their own systems of schools 
and fear that a Federal Department would 
dictate a rigidly standardized educational 
policy from Washington. The report of 
the committee was adopted by a vote of 
43 to 8, and two Catholic educators signed 
a minority report sharply criticizing the 
plan. While the majority report recom- 
mended a Federal Department, it went to 
great pains to guard against the very 
dangers which have been argued by the 
opposition. The committee believes that 
State and local control of the school sys- 
tem should be strictly maintained. The 
department, when established, should 
confine itself to research and advice, and 
the committee opposes financial support 
of educational projects in the States by 
the National Government, unless no con- 
ditions are attached to the grants. 

In other words, the Secretary of Edu- 
cation would have no power to tell the 
States what to do. He would merely stand 
as “a spokesman for the American spirit 
and method in education”. Education 
would thus be represented in national 
affairs and “close to the ear of the Presi- 
dent”. 

Whether or not the President will now 
adopt the point of view of the committee 
and recommend to Congress specific 
action is not known, but new bills for the 
purpose will undoubtedly be introduced 
at the coming session. 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 


— — 
As One Reader to Another \EY ' 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER Z 

(U/ 


and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be addressed to 





A Modern “Spectator” 


F. M., Michigan, asks what literary 
publication of today would compare with 
Addison and Steele’s “Tatler” and 
“Spectator” in portraying to readers a 
hundred years hence the life of our day? 

I do like to get questions like this, 
even if I can’t answer them. For no 
one newspaper or magazine could take 
the place in the America of today that 
the Spectator took in the centralized 
society of London in the days of Addi- 
son, when, even more than now, fashions 
were set and the vogue of authors and 
books determined by comparatively few 
people of high rank or distinguished 
social position, who if they did not all 
know each other at least knew all about 
each other. News about whatever inter- 
ested such people, the talk of the town, 
the conversation of drawing-rooms and 
coffee-houses at a time when conversation 
was cherished as an art, the ideas of cer- 
tain writers and certain men in Parlia- 
ment—all these were of interest to every- 
one in society and of all this the Spectator 
was a sort of distillation. To fill its place 
now, as far as it could be filled in a 
civilization spread like ours over a vast 
continent, where, roughly speaking, 
everyone reads and millions read the 
same magazines, would call for a com- 
bination of certain qualities and fea- 
tures of several publications, I'd say 
these were the “column” of your favorite 
columnist in a daily paper, the New 
Yorker, the editorials in a well-balanced 
review such as the New Statesman in 
England or the New Republic here, and a 
political survey as urbane as the depart- 
ment “Essence of Parliament” in Punch. 
Something arising from these ingredients 
would give us, in our own time and place, 
approximately what the Spectator gave 
Londoners in society in the reign of 
Queen Anne. And one reason why we 
know as much as we do about life in 
London then is that so much of its spirit 
was caught and kept in the pages of the 
Spectator. 









Advice on Journalism 


J. M., West Virginia, and R. H., New 
York, think of making journalism a 
career and ask for books to help them 
decide. As one is a boy, the other a girl, 
I combine the replies. The best way I 
know for getting a rapid survey of the 
field of possibilities is by reading Jour- 
nalistic Vocations, by C. E. Rogers; this 
describes work required of editors and 
writers on dailies, community news- 
papers, and the business, farming, labor 
and religious press, and tells how news 
agencies and syndicates operate, with 
information on the work of advertising 
and circulation departments. As _ this 
could be used as a textbook there are 
study-questions with each chapter, and 
a reading-list at the back. The work of 


her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


women on newspapers is described in 
two useful manuals, Writing and Editing 
for Women, by Ethel C. Brazelton, an 
instructor at Northwestern, who has had 
wide experience along the lines she de- 
scribes, and Women in Journalism, by 
Genevieve J. Boughner, a guide to oppor- 
tunities and methods. Each of these 
covers both newspapers and magazines. 

There is a remarkably good series of 
pamphlet monographs called Careers, 
published by the Institute of Research, 
Chicago, for which I think a high school 
might have much use; they offer newly 
gathered, practical information about 
some fifty ways of earning a living, one 
book to a career, on large looseleaf 
pages with photographs, to be separately 
circulated or kept on file for consultation. 
Those I have read impress me as giving 
advance information of which many 
young people are in search; I have not 
yet read the one on journalism, but if it 
is as good as those on acoustical engi- 
neering (with a picture of a radio broad- 
casting studio), clayworking, or crimi- 
nology, which I have read, it will be 
valuable. 

A small book useful in school years is 
Jobs for Girls, by Hazel Rawson Cades, 
for it may save wasted effort by showing 
the sort of work for which the student is 
likely to be fitted or handicapped; the 
chapters on “Booklovers’ Business” and 
“The Editorial We” will give a girl a 
preliminary idea of the type of talents 
needed in journalism, and there are sim- 
ilar chapters on “Healthy Work”, “Ask 
My Secretary” and so on. The value of 
information in books like this is really 
not affected by present conditions, for 
they deal with the qualities you should 
have to succeed in certain lines of work 
and the range of opportunities open 
under normal conditions, and sooner or 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


Journalistic Vocations, by C. E. Rogers (Ap- 
pleton), $2.50. 

Writing and Editing for Women, by E. C. 
Brazelton (Funk), $2.50. 

Women in Journalism, by G. J. 
(Appleton), $2.50. 

Careers, Institute of Research, 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

Jobs for Girls, by Hazel R. Cades (Harcourt), 
$2. 

Careers in the Making, edited by I. M. R. 
Logie (Harpers), $1.20. 

When I Was a Girl, Five Girls 
edited by Helen Ferris (Macmillan), 


Boughner 


Who Dared, 
2.50 


each. 

The Village Doctor, Joanna Godden, End of 
the House of Alard, by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Dutton), $2.50 each. ° 

Susan Spray, by Sheila Kaye-Smith (Harper), 
$2.50. 


In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and inclos- 
ing the retail price of the book listed here. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT BRENTANO’S 
1 West 47th St. New York City 











later conditions are bound to be normal 
again. In the meantime it is a good plan 
to read books about people who have 
succeeded in the career that attracts 
you; for instance, Careers in the Making, 
edited by Iona M. R. Logie, combines 
selections from recent biography (much 
from magazine articles) with studies jp 
vocational guidance, the whole making a 
readable and useful guide for home or 
school reading. Living men and women 
now in the public eye are chosen, each as 
representing success in some career, and 
some of the careers are of a refreshingly 
original type. This also has study ques. 
tions and suggestions for discussion. Two 
books edited by Helen Ferris and pub- 
lished by Macmillan are especially stim. 
ulating: When I Was a Girl and Five 
Girls Who Dared. These are made up 
of long selections from autobiographies 
of modern women, each with the editor's 
explanatory introduction of high interest 
to a young reader; the “daring” girls in- 
clude an aviator, a circus-rider, and a 
princess, and I leave you to guess who 
they are; their autobiographies have 
been published within a comparatively 
short time. 


More About Sheila Kaye-Smith 


A reading club was so charmed with 
the story by Sheila Kaye-Smith published 
in Scuoxastic that they ask what books 
she has written that I would advise for 
their reading. When people ask me, as 
they often do, whether her name rhymes 
with say or sigh, I tell them both, for 
Kaye rhymes with say and she is married 
to the Rev. Theodore Fry. The “Sheila” 
is pronounced with a long “e”. She is 
slender, dark and very quiet; she wears 
a straight bang across her forehead that 
makes her look very young and serious, 
and if you should see her in a simple 
white dress in a brilliant London draw- 
ing-room you might wonder if that could 
be the writer of novels so redolent of the 
soil that a critic once said he would not 
be surprised were the public to think her 
name the pen name of a man. The Vil- 
lage Doctor would be a good novel to 
begin with, or The End of the House of 
Alard, leading up to Joanna Godden; her 
latest novel, Susan Spray, appeared here 
in October. She is deeply, mystically 
religious, caring greatly for the things 
of the spirit, and preferring to London 
society the ancient countryside of Sus- 
sex in the region we are beginning to 
call “the Kaye-Smith country”. 


A Successful Book Club 
The book club in the Hornell, N.Y. 
High School, has had such a good year 
and made such a good start on another 
that I asked the president, Harvey Jack 
Plants, to tell me about some of their 
methods. He says (and you'll agree he 
(Continued on page 5) 


scientist 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


For English Classes 


Farner OF Ercut Canaries, by Gustav Eck- 
stein, Harpers, January. 

Students who like to write about “My Dog” 
vill sympathize with this humorous, touching 
gory of a man’s canaries, by a well-known 
sientist-biographer. 


4 Bate 1n A Box Car, by Ivy Grant Morton, 

Scribner’s, January. 

Not so much for itself alone but as a typical 
esay in the “Life in America” series this 
cketch is eloquent of the wealth of literary 
material that writers are passing by for com- 
mon stories of adventure and flirtation. The 
gory is especially striking for its contrast with 
the other “Life in America” sketch in this 
issue, “New York Lawyer”. 


PHILOSOPHER-AT-LAW, by Joseph P. Pollard, 

Forum, January. 

A well-deserved round of applause for the 
Chief Judge of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, whose ju- 
dicial wisdom is generally ranked second only 
to Holmes. The article reviews some of his 
opinions and considers the human being be- 
hind these opinions. 


Tue Necro Fap, by Helene Margaret, Forum, 

January. 

In the belief that American art and litera- 
ture give an utterly false picture of the 
American Negro as he really is, this writer 
pleads for recognition of the colored man as 
a respectable, educated American citizen. 


Tat Jumpinc-oFF Pace, by Edmund Wilson, 

The New Republic, December 23, 1931. 

A verbal sketch of the Coronado Beach 
Hotel and an explanation of the suicide rate 
n San Diego, California, which has been the 
highest in the United States since 1911. File 
under American Literature. 


Rivers OF SONG—YESTERDAY AND Topay, by 
Arthur Warner, New York Times Magazine, 
December 20, 1931. 

The banks of the Wabash, Swanee, Missis- 
sippi, Sacramento, and Rio Grande rivers are 
measured for their 1931 ability to inspire 
songs, 


Wearinc BuRBANK’s SHoes, by Edward Ber- 
nard Garnett, American, December. 

Paul Stark, successor to Luther Burbank, 
says “It’s pretty exciting sometimes when you 
ind some new tree or plant. But the biggest 
thrill of all is in making things grow—creating 
something... .. That’s real adventure.” 


‘tomas Beer, by James W. Lane, Bookman, 

November. 

One of the harder-headed American writers 
receives his tardy due. Mr. Beer’s best work 
tas been history dressed as literature and 
vice versa, 


Vicuet Linpsay; 1879-1931, by Louis Unter- 
meyer, Saturday Review of Literature, De- 
cember 12, 1931. 


A tenderly written obituary and tribute. 


Tat Newry ARTICULATE SouTH, an Interview 
with Du Bose Heyward, by Selma Robin- 
‘on, Wings, December, 1931. 

Explaining Thomas Wolfe, William Faulk- 
~~ T. S. Stribling, Ellen Glasgow, James 
oranch Cabell, Julia Peterkin, and other new 

voices, 














For History and Social Studies 


Tuose Crazy Russians, by Frankwood E. 
Williams, M.D., Survey Graphic, January. 
A distinguished psychiatrist looks to see 

what Russia is doing in mental hygiene. 


SHaDow OF THE Man on Horsepack, by 
James Truslow Adams, Atlantic Monthly, 
January. 

Mr. Adams sounds the knell of democracy. 


A Manpate ror Mancuonria, by H. B. Ellis- 
ton, Forum, January. 

How to solve the Chinese puzzle, by one 
who knows his Manchuria. See also his article 
in Asia for January, which gives a good idea 
of what the fighting is all about. 


Tue Dancer WE Face 1n Pensions, by Gus- 
tavus A. Weber, Nation’s Business, Decem- 
ber. 

Another attempt to count up the prodigious 
costs of war, proving further that nobody wins 

a fight. 


“Rep”. BLoop 1n Kentucky, by Charles R. 
Walker, Forum, January. 
Why Kentucky miners who descend from 
Revolutionary soldiers are turning Commu- 
nist. 


You Can’t Tame a Rat witH a Cuus, by 
Lewis E. Lawes, American Magazine. De- 
cember. 

After you read his ideas of governing Sing 
Sing, you'll vow that, the next time you go to 
jail, you’ll go to the one managed by Mr. 
Lawes. Sing Sing, you know, is about the only 
one of the larger prisons that has escaped 
the riots and breaks that have recently been 
afflicting the others. 


WasuHincton Mapnouse, by Paul Y. Ander- 
son, Nation, December 23, 1931. 
Impressions of the opening of Congress by 

an engaging reporter who isn’t afraid of 

losing his job. 


LicHt AND PoWER FOR THE PEopLeE, by Ed- 
ward M. Barrows, Review of Reviews, De- 
cember. 

More facts on the power situation, with the 
sympathies, this time, on the side of the 
private operators. 


Tue Rise OF THE CHAIN Store, by Ray B. 
Westerfield, Current History, December. 
The history of the chain store with a con- 

sideration of its future, but not of its con- 

sequences. 


THrRowinc Mup at THE Wuite Howse, by 
Henry F. Pringle, Outlook, December 9, 
1931. 

The facts in the case of the libellous attack 
on the President of the United States by a 
dull, meretricious writer and an unscrupulous 
publisher. 


Tue Vastest Aupience Ever ASSEMBLED, by 
Anne O’Hara McCormick, The New York 
Times Magazine, December 20, 1931. 

One of a series of articles by this writer 
on Hollywood. They are far from the most 
interesting or the most accurate pictures of 
that wonder village, but they are good enough 
to compensate you for digging them out of 
the library. 


5 
As One Reader to Another 


(Continued from page 4) 


has won a book for his club by his let- 
ter): “First, the presiding officer at a 
meeting a month in advance appoints 
the chairman for the committee; then 
after discussion by the club a topic or a 
class of books is chosen for the meeting 
one month later. We have had meetings 
on Humorous Books, Travel, War Stories, 
Biography, etc. At the end of the dis- 
cussion the chairman appoints a com- 
mittee of four capable members. From 
then on it is the committee’s responsi- 
bility. Each member is supposed to give 
one report and the chairman gives an 
outline of the history of that type of 
book. We conclude our meeting with a 
general discussion of the books new and 
old that the members have enjoyed.” 

Send me letters like this about your 
book club and for every one with an 
idea I can use in the new folder I am 
making, “Let’s Start a Book Club”, I 
will send you a book for your club. 





Literary Shavings 











Scribner's, the famous monthly magazine, 
after all these years, has changed its size, 
expanding to the page dimensions of Scholas- 
tic, despite the general tendency lately toward 
midget periodicals. 

* * 7 

Among the literary curiosities Gabriel 
Wells has brought over from England is 
Barrie’s manuscript for The Little Minister. 
For some time, eighty pages of the manu- 
script were mysteriously missing but recently 
Barrie obligingly fixed it up by rewriting 
them for the collector. Barrie’s handwriting, 
which is very small, in the best Scotch tra- 
dition, is now larger than it used to be. 

7 s % 

A bust of Eugene O’Neill by the late Ed- 
ward Quinn was presented by a New Haven 
business man to O’Neill’s former teacher, 
Prof. George Pierce Baker, as a gift to the 
drama department of Yale University from 
the students and townsmen who have been 
privileged to attend the school performances. 
Nearly every important dramatist of the 
American stage has at one time studied under 
Baker. 

» « ® 

Gentle Reader is the name of a new maga- 
zine published for booksellers which has 
John Erskine for head man on books, Percy 
Hammond doing theater, and Samuel Chot- 
zinoff discussing music. Incidentally, John 
Erskine’s new novel, Unfinished Business, 
done with modern characters, is receiving en- 
thusiastic reviews. 

° ® 

Henry Justin Smith, than whom there are 
few better descriptive writers, has done an- 
other book on his favorite topic, Chicago. 
He has also a new novel about a stowaway 
on the first Columbus voyage, a historical 


subject which has been a keen hobby with 


him. 
* . . 

In the inter-Scandinavian novel contest, 
first prize was won by Sigurd Christiansen 
for Two Living and One Dead, in which a 
hold-up occurs in a small-town post-office. 
The first of three clerks attempts to resist 
and is killed. The second protests and is 
beaten and wounded. The third, having had 
time to reflect that the booty was not worth 
sacrifice, behaved and escaped whole. Which 
was right? 





The Red Man 
Makes Beauty 


|‘ THE introduction to a port- 
folio of Kiowa (American |In- 
dian) paintings, Mr. Oscar B. 
Jacobson says, “The Anglo- 
Saxon smashes the culture of 
any primitive people that gets 
in his way, and then, with loving 
care, places the pieces in a mu- 
seum”’. 

But the Exposition of Indian 
Tribal Arts, which opened last 
month in the Grand Central Art 
Galleries of New York City, in- 
dicates that there is at least one 
primitive civilization that re- 
fuses to take the count. If the 
search for new forms and a 
naive and earnest expression are 
signs of vigor, this art is still 
young and flourishing. Although, 
in experimental knowledge, the 
Indian art forms are many cen- 
turies ahead of the works of the 
pale-face, they are still vital. 

The show proves conclusively 
that Indians can make some- 


thing other than blankets. It includes pottery, basketry, 
porcupine-quill and bead work, sculpture and carving, and 


masks. Because their famous sand-paintings, 


by religious law, must be wiped out each eve- 


ning at sunset, Indian artists have lately taken 
to water-colors, with remarkable success. 

No work in the exhibit is affected by teach- 
ings or traditions outside of the Indian religion 
which has thoroughly mingled Indian arts and 
beliefs with their ways of life. For instance, 
many of their designs, paintings, or carvings are 
in reality prayers for rain or for good hunting. 
It is said that one of the worst blows the Indian 
suffered was to learn that the white man could 
raise corn without singing over the sowing. 

The exhibition is to travel throughout the 


United States during the next two years in an effort to 
encourage sympathy with Indian civilization and to intro- 


wae 8st se a 


“Buffalo Hunt”, a modern water-color painting by Ma-Pe-We (Velino Shije), of Zia Pueblo, New 


Mexico, from the collection of Miss Martha Root White 
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Old Pottery Jar from 
Zuni Pueblo, New 
Mexico 


duce the public, and especially school children, to these 
art forms. Within the next few months, the exhibition is 
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to visit Philadelphia, Springfield, Boston, Ro- 
chester, and other cities. The College Art 
Association; John Sloan, distinguished painter, 
president of the Exposition; and Oliver La Farge, 
author of “Laughing Boy”, Pulitzer prize novel 
in the 1930 selections, are sponsors of this fine 
enterprise. 

Says Mr. Sloan: “Art is at least half of life 
to an Indian. It is inextricably interwoven with 
his religion, and his religion is part and parcel of 
daily life The interest of white people 
who not only admire but purchase fine Indian 
paintings, pottery, baskets, textiles, and jew- 
elry, can serve as a stimulus to the craftsman 


whose natural creative instinct has been thwarted by the 
effect of our civilization.” 


Apache storage basket and woven grass platter, from Arizona (Peabody 


Navaho necklace of hollow silver beads with pendant crosses, from the 


collection of Witter Bynner (Photograph, Wyatt Davis) 


Museum of Harvard University) 
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